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——— MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


SEPTEMBER 10, 12, 13, 14, and 15, 1911. 
Conductor—Mr. IVOR ATKINS. 
eee Nicholls, Gleeson-White, Le Mar, Kirkby 
fie. Hatt, Silvers; Messrs. Contes, Elwes, Austin, Higley, 
Radford, Ranalow, Fritz Kreisler 
orks. — St. —- ew’ Passion, Bach ; Parsifal, Act IIL, Wagner ; 
on )Sympho' iolin Concerts 


. Elgar, &c. 
Apply DEIGRTON'S or SPARKS, Wace 


ray 








Soricties. 
HISTORICAL 


ALEXANDER PRIZE ESSAY. 
P - Candidates oe the Alexander Medal | are free to select any 
provided t it is firs’ e o 
ALL, Esq., Literary Director of the Royal Historical Society, 


oath uare, Gray's Inn. 
iat Spots 4 to the class of subjects desired by the Council, 


pera. SOCIETY. 





the following three are submitted as suitable 
(a) i unicipal Government of Calais during the English 
tion.” 


(o) ‘The Relations of England and the ,Republic of Genoa during 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries.’ 

() ‘The Early Career of George Canning, 1792-1809.’ 

A Candidate may select any one of these or his own subject, with 
the proviso mentioned above. 








€xhibitions. 
N.B. A, —NORTH BRITISH ACADEMY 


OF ARTS, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
e FOURTH EXHIBITION NOW OPEN at 
THE CORPORATION ART GALLERIES, YORK. 





and D. COLNAGHI _ & OBACH, 
4 BXHIBITION. OF RTCHINGS AND DRAWINGS 
ALPHONSE LEGROS. 








Probident Institutions. 


E BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Founded 1601. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEHKN ALEXANDRA, 
oe ested Capital, 30,600i. 
IQU INVESTMEN 
Offered to pA Booksellers and their Aaddetente. 
A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 
in the Z advantages :— 
en Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 


SEOOND. Permanent ay my in Old Ags. 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots —t Hertford- 
rs, with garden produce, and medical 

attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH, A contribution towards funeral expenses’ when it is 


SIXTH. All these are available not ~ Members only, but also for 
= wives or widows and young childre 
ae TH. The ‘payment of sal subscriptions confers an absolute 
+s" ae Lg ‘ all cases o 
urther information appl “tine Secretary, Mr. PHILIP 
BURROW ES, Room 38, 6, on apply. i Chambers, Holbcen Viaduct, B.C. 











Gdurational. 


Py Eo (choice of Schools and Tutors 

Bo erate): q gy of ee and Continental Schools, and 
Sreseeetal Army, Civil Se and University Tutors, sent (free 

re Ke ia o caaaieauaata by GRIFFITHS, SMITH, 
seas School Agents (established 1833), 84, Bedford 


_—-— * 


ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Est. 1880), 
Keith House, 133-135, once &TRERT, W. English and 
Foreign Governesses, Lady Professors, Teachers, Chaperenes, | Com- 
panions, Secretaries, Readers. Introduces for Home and Abroad. 
Schools with full information, tT 
8 application recaenoalig 3 bp fetter) a ne requirements. 
hours, 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. 1827 C 











Rpucation. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information ~ orn to 
the CHOIGR of SOHOULS for BOYS or GIRLS o} 
TU in England or Abroad 
are invited to call yet - send fully reat particulars to 


whe for nearly fort a yt-y 2 in touch with the 
‘01 years ve bey om 
leading Educational sbablictanante. 


Advice is given free of charg 
36, SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, w. 





STAMMERERS and all interested in the subject 


© id read a ne by one b. cured himself — wate 
ORNG STAMMER: a ITs TR "et oy AND 
ORS OF A STAM BR. post t + _ ¥ Devt P 


wer, Willesden ion Brondesbury, N 





RT SCHOLARSHIPS.—CRYSTAL PALACE 
SCHOOL OF ART. sighs SCHOLARSHIPS, Senior and 
Junior, open to Ladies on Sending-in date SEPTEMBER 16.— 
i apply REGISTRAR, School of Art, Crystal 





ILLASTON SCHOOL, Nantwich, Cheshire. 


In the country, four miles from Orewe. Excellent Buildings and 

uipment. TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at OXFORD, DECEM- 
BE a ate on application to the HEAD MASTER. 
Inspection ly invited. 








UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


FACULTIES, 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ARTS, COMMERCE, 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


SCHOOLS OF 
ENGINEERING, MINING, 
METALLURGY, BREWING, 

DENTISTRY. 


Teading to Degrees and Diplomas. 
THE SESSION 1911-12 COMMENCES OCTOBER 2, 1911. 
ALL COURSES AND DEGREES Amr oan TO BOTH MEN 
AND WOMEN STUD 

In the Medical School Courses of etter mp are arranged to meet 
the requirements of other Universities aud of Licensing 

Graduates, or persons who have passe Degree Examinations of 
see Tntversities, may, after one year’s study or research, take a 

aster’s 

SYLLABUSES, with full information as to Tecture and 
Tahoratory Courses. Fees, Regulations for Degrees. Diplomas, &e., 
Exhibitions and Scholarships. will he sent on application to the 
SECRETARY OF THE UNIVERSITY. 





[PHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in ihe following 
Faculties :—ARTS, PURE SCLENOE, MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED 
SCIENCE (including Engineering, Metallurgy, Mining and 
Architecture). 
ALL COURSES ARE OPEN TO ae AND WOMEN 
STUDENTS ALIK 
THE SESSION 1911-1912 camara “OCTOBER 4, 1911. 
Fld lt ey: TPS. 
Post: ADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS are 
PROSPEOTOSES. eee fnl! information, may 
M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


ARTLEY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
Principal—8. W. RICHARDSON, D.Sc. M.A. 

q OF FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, BEVOIS 

er REOUNT. HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON. 
The Hall. which stands in lerge grounds, provides residential 
accommodation for Women Students taking Courses at Hartley 

University College. 





ENTRANCE and 
awarded each year. 
be obtained free from 





es per Session. 
Board and Residence for Session, about 36 weeks 32 10 0 
College Fees . &15to £24 
NEXT SESSION COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 27, 1911. 


tuses of the | Fall J bere 2 and of all Departments of 
the lay mg may be to the Registrar. 








UEEN’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
43-45, HARLEY STREET. LONDON, W. 
pee =] = 1848. Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853.) 
Patron: Her Majesty va ALEXANDR Visitor : the 
TORD. BISHOP OF LONDON Vee re a Dean: Prof. J 
| pce M.A. Warden: WER, B.A.fond. 
ecommodation for RFSIDENT STUDENTS is pated +B in the Col- 





fm buildings. Particulars may be obtained from THE WARDEN. 
B 0 0 USB Ff 
PORT EYNON, R.8.0., GLAM. 
Righl ded HOME SCHOOL. where the 
Daugh nters sof Gentlemen receive a FIRST-CLASS 


f 
| mp en and are trained to be of use in 
their own h 
BAOKWARD. ‘and DELICATE GTRTA and CHILDREN 
whose Parents are abroad RECEIVE EXCEPTIONAL 


‘Notably healthy situati 
ol y hea y situation. 

Miss HOCKING, Dip. Leip. 
PRINCIPAIS........ {Hie ITTOHEGL BA’ 


PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


ons. hoy 





GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, rr rg 

Training for Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1,000 acres. Vet 

&cience, Smiths’ ’ Wor rx, Carpentry, Riding and Shooting taught. Ideal 
open- -air life for delicate Boys. Oharges moderate. Get Prospectus. 





| Sea LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 

(On the Board of Education's List of Efficient Secondary Schools 
after full aries n.) Large Staff, of whom Three are Graduates. 
Specially buil Modern School Fremiens, * ened in Four Acres of 
Ground.—Head Mistress, Miss COMFORT. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 





THE ATHENEUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 











Situations Wacant. 
NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


The WARDEN and FELLOWS of NEW COLLEGE propose snort 
to ELECT under Stat. I/L. 18* toa FELLOWSHIP A N D LEC RK. 
SHIP IN CLASSICS. It will be the duty of the Pellow Miected to 
take part in teaching for Honour Moderations, and also to undertuke 
such other teaching and examining as the College may assign to him; 

e may be required to reside in College. The emoluments of the 
Fellowship will be 2001. and of the Lectureship 2007. 

Candidates should write to THE WARDEN before SEPTEMBER 15, 
stating their qualifications m7. Pence - tee not m@ge than three 
Tae pd Sie ane they oe. — any written 
work, whether published or re emeaerh ot. Further particula 
be. obtained from THE WARDEN. ‘ ' ened 

“The Warden and Folens may at any Stated General Meeting 
enn to an Ordinary Seoweip, with or without examination, and on 
account of proficiency in any branch of learning for the time being 
recognized in the Schools of the University, a person who shall under- 
take to reside and take part in the teaching work of the College during 
at least three years of the tenure of his Fellowship. Provided that 


there shall not be more than four such Fellows at avy one time.” 

S T: ANDREW’S COLLEGE. 
21, 8ST. STEPHEN’S GREEN, DUBLIN. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 

The TRUSTEES of the above-named School will shortly proceed to 
the ~ maaan of a HEAD MASTER, the position being now 

vaca 

The emoluments are (1) a free residence in the College, with accom- 
modation for boarders ; (2) a fixed stipend with capitation fees, which 
together, under present eondliiene, amount to about 3001. per annum. 

Jorrespondence should be addressed te THE SECKETARY TO 
THE TRUSTEES, St. Andrew's College, Dublin. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES 
BANGOR. 


(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 

The post of WARDEN of the WOMEN STUDENTS and of the 
UNIVERSITY HALL OF RESIDENCE will shortly be filled.— 
a a be obtained on application to THE REGISTRAR. 

une 28, 1911. 





BARNSTAPLE SCHOOL OF ART. 


WANTED on SEPTEMBER 18 next, an ASSISTANT MALE 
TEACHER in the above School who will devoté part of his time 
to assisting generally in the School and the remainder to the con- 
tinuance of his studies. 

Candidates should hold, at least. the Art Teachers’ Certificate and 
— qualifications in Design and Elementary Art Subjects, and have 

ad aol yes in teaching. 

Sal ary 601. per annum of about 40 weeks. 

Appl cations, stating age, qualifications. and Rrevions experience, 
to besent to the undersigned on or befene ag July 24 next. 


BROWN, Secretary. 
The Strand, Barnstaple, July 11, 1911. 


(JATESHEAD SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


WANTED an ASSISTANT MISTRESS with good qualifications in 
French. Preference will be given to candidates who have a know- 
ledge of Phonetics and have at least a year’s residence abroad. 

Sslary according to scale, viz., 1001., rising by 5!. per annum to 1251. 
In fixing the commencing salary allowance may be made for previous 
experience, oa, should be sent to the undersigned not later 
than A SDINGTON, 

Education Offices, Prince Consort Road, 8., Gateshead. 


_ allot -ON-SEA SECONDARY DAY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

ANTED, an ASSISTANT MASTER, to commence in SEPTE™ - 
BER Must be well qualified in Classics. Salary from 1501. to 175l. 
per annum, according to experience and qualifications.—Apply, 
geting ase, qualifications, experience, &., to JUS. HITCHCUCK; 

rincipa’ 


ENTRAL TECHNICAL SCHOOLS FOR 
CORNWALL, TRURO. 


The COMMITTEF nvites, axpurations for the post of HEAD 
MASTER of the SCHOOL OF AR’ 

The a appointed will be required to enter on his duties 
in SEPTEM BER. 

Salary soak perapn 

Opportunities will be afforded for eo © work. — 

Applications, giving ifi 1 by copies of 
three recent testimonials, “should reach, the undersigned (from whom 
further particulars can be obtained) not laterthan AUGUAT 10 next. 

EORGE PENROSE, Secretary. 




















Truro, Cornwall, July 18, 1911. 


[HE COUNTY SCHOOL, HYDE. 


To begin duties in SEPTEMBER, a MISTRESS to take Art with 
most of the Forms, and also assist with Junior Form subjects. 

Salary 1007. per annum. 

Apply at once. giving ane, qualifications, testimonials, and experi- 


ence, to THE HEAD MA 
ASHWORTH, Clerk to the Governors. 
Education Offices, Sie 
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Gounry OF LONDON. 


~ LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the 








wt Whole time Tenches of ENGLISH, FRENCH, and GENERAL 
SUBJECTS in the DAY TECHNICAL SCHOOL at the LONDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL, CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
SOgsnanrTCe OW, W.C., at asalary of 150! & year, rising by 
ual increments y 101. for satisfac ‘tory service to 200I. 
ovo) VISITING LECTURER on the Lt Vs ef ORNAMENT 
td ITS RELATION TO ARCHITECT RNITURE, AND 
TH B per ee ra’ 5 a s LONDON COUNTY. COUNCIL 
Pw they HOOL ND CRAFTS, PECKHAM 
AD, 8.E., for One Seren f Attendance of about Three Hours a 
Week r, a fee of 218. an atten 
Applications should be made on nthe official form T.17, to be obtained, 
tons er ea rticulars of the appointment, from THE EDUCA- 
‘7 Sg x =. uncil, Education Offices, Vi 
ey 


ped addr > envelope 7 
be enel po either Snly or indirectly, will be held to 


bea disqualification for my y joymen 
LAURENCE E. Clerk of the igee County Council. 
Education Cues, a ean, w.c. 
y 20, 








BSs.x EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MALDON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
MIXED BOYS AND GIRLS SCHOOL. 
ANTED. a folly aus gualited. HEAD aster for the GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL FOR B GIRLS AT MALDON. 

The gentleman caeien must be a married man, and a Graduate 
of one of the Universities of the United Kingdom. He will be 
required to commence his duties at an early date, and will be per- 
mitted to take Boarders in his private house at his own risk. 

Selary 2501. per annum, rising by annual increments of 20/. each to 
3501. per annum, with a Capitation Grant of 1/. in addition on the first 
Fift Paving Scholars and 10s. for each Paying Scholar after that 
num Applications must be made on forms which will he — 

by me, ‘and a be sent in not later than Oe OLA 1911, 
the undersi: — J. HOLAS, Secnetery. 
County O cy: Chelmsford, July 19, 1911. 








Situations Wanted. 


S SECRETARY, FOREIGN CORRE- 
SPONDENT, &c.—A YOUNG ENGLISHMAN, aged 21, Hved 
in Brussels, knows French, German, and horthand (can 
seeks ENGAGEMENT as above oc in Merchant's Office. Has acted = 
Secretary to Author and Journalist, and managed important Foreign 
as. English correspondence during absence of principal.—Add: 
SB. 1, Goldney Road, Clifton. 





YOUNG LADY, B.A. (Honours), fluent French 
German, (Sten My of kindred duties 
le ransia' ° 
Bosreta hip in Pablish io Private.—Apply JAMES, 
cme Ivan Avenue, Mill Hill, London. 








Miscellaneous. 


D&, GIOVANNI RAMELLO, of the University 
of Turin, would give LESSONS ITALIAN, or undertake 
Research ry Translations.—Address 2 ¢4-— Street, Gray's Inn 





Y OUNG LADY, in Rome for October, desires 
work while there—Translation from Italian, Copying, or 
Research.—V. A., 27, Madrid Road, Barnes. 





ESSONS in English, French, German, 
4 Russian, Drawine. a and y ting.—Preparation for Examination. 
Boarders received.—H. xX 1795, Athenzum Press,13, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery kh, gC 








ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

testimonials. — A. B., Box 1062, Athenwsum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





VICAR, 
° pircellent 
Press, 


OCLESIASTICAL. — To Patrons. 
en years in isolated Country Parish, young, active, 
B.D. Onen. seeks LIVING with more scope for energies. 
references, Clerical. — pints, BC. 1738, Atheneum 
13, Bream’ 3 Bi ugs, Chancery Lan 


ARTNERSHIP. —An opportunity occurs for a 


Gentleman of litera es and 
SHARE in an old- established = high-class » PUBLIBHING HOUSE 
by INVESTING 6,000. of capital ; security y give nm. Particulars may 
behad of H. A. “MONCRIEPF, St. Paul's Chanibers. 19, Ludgate 





HE OBSERVER.—WANTED, COMPLETE 
VOLUMES of the OBSERV = or the years 1812, 1813, 1814.— 
THE EDITOR, Odserver, 125, Stran 


R DISPOSAL, the mest complete COLLEC- 
TION extant of Books, Pamphlets, and Periodicals of all 

and in all on Fleciricity and and Magnetism, collected du ing 
the last sixty years.—For portseule rs apply J. E. H., Box 778, 








Athenzum Press, ‘s Buildings, cery Lane, London, 
ARE COINS end MEDALS of all periods and 
countries catal Iso Collections or Gade 
iment FUROUABED of the BMEE a vakcer’ Mand 18, Pioca: 
. Londen, W to Piccadilly Oireas) ’ 





T° LEARNED SOCIETIES.—TO BE LET, a 
with use of Om ours OF Mg = sae Rate ain ee 
Conantt anover 


and M 
=a et Meesrs. ‘KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


Catalogues. 


AGG@S§ BR OS, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 

DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 

PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts of the World. 

Export Orders Solicited. 

Telegraphic and Cable Address: “ Bibliolite, London.” 

Telephone : “Gerrard 4664. , 


. 
E RTRAM DOB B L vs 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER and PUBLISHER, 
77, Charing Cross Road, London, W. 

A large Stock ‘of Old and Rare Books in English Literature, 
{acludin ng Poetry and the Renenn..Shehespesstane—Fine, Editions of 

Famous Authors—Manuscripts—Illustrated Books, &c. CATALOGUES 
free on application. 


NGRAVINGS.—Just published, CATALOGUE 
of ENGRAVINGS of the ENGLISH SCHOOL, Fancy Subjects, 





Portraits, &c., in Mezzotint, Stipple, and Line; also a Selection of | 


Books of Engravii ings, &c.—Post free of J. RIMELL & SON, 53, 


Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. 





ATALOGUE No. 55.—Drawings by Ruskin, 
Belmer, .. Prout, &c. “sumer Liber Ce. | and other fine 


Cype-Writers, Xe. 


T r P E- E R 
Y KINDLY NOTE cuanes OF ADDRESS, j 
MAITLAND PARK VILLAS, HAVERSTOCK HILL, W.W. 





YPEWRITING.—MSS., 8d. per 1,000 words, 
tou Gegent, jo, ld. ~~ Pa —— "Scientific, lid. 
10. ramatic uplicatin: t 
HILDITOH 15, Red Lien Steet alten, Authors’ references, “- 





YPEWRITING.—MSS. of ev ery description 

copied accurately, promptly, and with intelligence, 9d. per 1, 
words, paper and postage included. Testi poate from Authors, ee 4 
Miss M. J ACUBS, York Villa, Maybank Road, 8. Woodford, N.E 


yy -WRITING of every descri iption at 6d, 
tani it: Pamatkn Avesns Went SABOY Mcrag, 








YPE-WRITING undertaken by . Eek educated 
bingy ore pastont, Tripos, Girton College, abridge Inter. 

i te Arts, London). rch, avieiee, —THE 
CAMBRIDGE TYPE- WRITING. AGENCY, 5, ke. STRELE 


ADELPHI, W.C. (formerly 10, Duke Street). Telephone : 2308 City, 





Engra’ ~‘Mezzotints se be David Lucas after 
Onna pI ae erated ks—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, 
Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 





OOKS—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE |; x2 


BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The one ex ae Rpshinéer 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CAT I make a 


special feature of guchenging se any saleable sy Hy - 2 selected | 


list of 2,000 Books I particularly want 


from my various lists 
John Bright 


»ost free. —EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 
irmingham.—Books wanted, 25s. each offere: 
hill, 3 vols. 1844; Chaucer, 6 vols. 1845 or 1852; or 15/. for a Set, 53 vols. 


treet, 





CATALOGUE No. 379. 


J ULY SUPPLEMES? TO GLAISHER’S 
CA 
OF POPULAR AND ATTRACTIVE BOOKS AT 
CHEAP REMAINDER PRICES. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lrp., 
Remainder and Discount Booksellers, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON (and at 14, George Street, Croydon). 
The Books are on view at both Addresses. 








Authors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are ne to 
all kinds dealt th Ay a BA ny 9 inte: Ay Sy 
Twenty years’ ’ experience. LK, +t. fan, w. ©. ieee 





[HE A UTHOR'S AGEN CY.—Established 1879. 
iterests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishin; Kiss. laced ith Publishers. —' 4 
Seaived enclicction to Pte Ald “BURGHES 34 Sateeases om 


Printers. 


A THEN ZUM PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 
FRAncy, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes 
BMIY ESTIMATES for all’ kinds of ea tee 
PiRiobical PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, © 














Heraldry. 


JI CORNALL-TOLLEY, 
Heraldic Artist and Designer. 


BOOK-PLATES &c. HERALDRY IN ALL ITS USES. 
ARMS CARVED IN WOOD. 


Studio, 31, HEREFORD ROAD, ACTON, LONDON, W. 


: Aldine Poets, Church: | 


UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 

ESSAYS, TYPE- WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. ear Carbon Copies guaranteed. References to well. 
own Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow, 





YPE-WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words ; Carbons 
3d. French and German Type- Writing, 1s. per 1, 000. Tranala 
tions. Duplicating, 3s. 100 copies (quarto), 15s. per 1,000. Best work 
as and promptitude.—G. WALKER, 14, Park Road, New 
TBs, 





I SS. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words, 
Carbon Copies. 3d. References to well-known Authors Oxford 
Higher Local.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 








Sales by Auction. 


Miscellaneous Books—Autograph Letters, dc. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL _t 


CTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, on WED) 

DAY, Etat and Fol lowing Day, at 1 o'clock, MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, comprising M'lIan'’s Hig nland ‘ia large paper, 2 vols.— 
Ackermann’s Microcosm of London, 3 yols.—Goldsmith’s Vicar of 
Wakefield, with Rowlandson’s designs, and other Books with Coloured 
Plates—Roscoe’s Monandrian Plants—Dickens’ Pickwick Papers, 
int. Edition, in parts—Standard Works in General Literature- 
Presentation Copies of Leigh Hunt, and MSS. by the same—an 
extensive series of Autograph Letters from R. W. Buss—Letters from 
Dickens, Cruikshank, B ore, Stevenson, and others. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 











ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will hold the 
LAST SALF of the PRESENT SEASON on WEDNESDAY, 
August 2, and Two Following Days. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
Es Kuo ve notice that they will hold the following 
SALES ON, at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. Jamess 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 
On MONDAY, July 24, MODERN PICTURES 
AND DRAWINGS; also a few Works by Old Masters. 
On MONDAY, July 24, CHINESE PORCE- 
LAIN from various sources, and Oriental Objects of Art, the Property 
of the late PETER OWEN, Esq. 


QTEVENSS A AUCTION ROOMS. 


ed 1760. 











TUESDAY yarr, a half-past 12 o'clock. 


Choice BRONZES, PORCELAIN, INDIAN 
and other WEAPO) $—Curios from the Congo—a Silk Flag of the 


iy uards—a Silver and Gold Thread 
Embroidered Coat and Two Waistcoats (Queen Anne period)—Oli 


Pewter—Buddhas—Gilt Panels— Bronzes—Embroideries and Cloisonné 
rom Fey | _ J Shrines, Vases, 


&e., cores. Senae —= ay Figures from 
the interior of ri aivimbia 


8 will SELL as poy ‘by AUCTION, at his 
a ae ‘Kine etceet, Covent Garden, London 








On view ‘day ler and morning of Sale. Catalogues en application. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘BORGIA’ 


THE ACCUSER: TRISTAN DE LEONOIS: 


A MESSIAH. 
THE TRAGEDY OF 


Two Plays in One Volume. 


Three Plays in One Volume. 


PARDON: DIANE. 


Each Volume demy 8vo, wrappers, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


Of June 29, 1911, says :— 


intense that it seems to light up everything around it...... 
and surging passion......The work of a true poet... 
.... their peculiar quality—their flaming crane 


beautiful things.. 


--Tich in thought, i in sympat 


—‘ Splendour was what this passionate mind loved best......The vision is 8 


These remarkable plays......wild beauty 
thy. and in the love of 
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Coins and Medals. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by eg at ‘at Suet House, No. 13, Wellington 
#reet, Strand, W.C., MONDAY, July 24, ae Three Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock precisely. a COLLECTION of GREEK, ROMAN, 
and INDO-SCYTHIC COINS, tive Property of the late 

NER, the Orientalist ; the Se eee of = GLISH and 
of the late 

BRY. LECTION ¥ 


ILLOUGHBY BASKERVILLE MEMORY, 7. of 
‘ouse, a ponents, and other small Properties, including 
Bork He Sof the late Mr. JAMES VERITY, Coin 
lie, and Camei, &c. 
ewed. Catalogues ‘may be had. 


Works of Art. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, July 25, and Following Day, at 
lo’clock precisely, WORKS of ART, SOmpese ug Syrians and Egyptian 
Antiquities, Miniatures, the Property of a AN ; Lace and 
Embrolderics, it including Stuart a F, Saaanees Fukusa, and 
an Early Sixteenth-Century Chasuble, the Property of a GENTLE- 
{AN ; Fama and Pottery, including Karly English and 
Continental Pottery, Old Nankin and Coloured Oriental Porcelain, 
Jacobean Glasses, &c., and a few Pieces of Furniture, and other 
Works of Art. 
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Rehinets, Antique tntag 











May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


From CONSTABLE’ S List 


The Publishers are receiving continuous complaints that the public onnnet obtain 
copies of 


MY LIFE By 91s. 6d. net. 


RICHARD WAGNER 


and they beg herewith to give notice that there is, and has been since publication 
an ample supply, and therefore any delay in procuring copies is quite without 
reason. 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 


2 vols. 








Valuable Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by auction, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, ead, W.C. n THURSDAY, July 27, at 1 o'clock preciesly. 
{ILUABLE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, and 
NATED and ane MANUSCRIPTS, including a Greek Codex of the 
Four Gospels, Tenth Century—Finely Decorated Manuscripts of the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries—Homer, Editio Princeps, 1488— 
very important pane n Prose and Verse by Oscar Wilde, the 
Property of a GENTLEMAN ; Letters to "eee rom Whistler and 
thers, the Property of RO BERT ROSS, Esq. ; Letters from the 
alma “ee Rossettis, and others to Alexander Gilchrist, the 
f Blake, the Property of H. H. GILCHRIST, Ksq.; 
apuscripts sof Capt. Dumas ae, Capt. Marryat, Anthony 
Trollope, W. Hepworth- Dixon, and R. L. Stevenson—the Jubilee Fan, 
signed in 1887 by Queen Victoria and other Royalties—a Powder Horn 
engraved with a ew of New York—Rare Volumes of Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centu: iter e—First KE of Swift, Goldsmith, 
Sheridan, Keats, Goa. and others—Books with Coloured Plates 
seightecnth Century French Illustrated Books — Ornithological 
Wo 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues maybe had. Llustrated 
copies, containing 7 plates, price 1s. each. 


























The Collection of Works of George Cruikshank, the Property 
of the late WILLIAM HUGHES HILTON , Esq. 


Maint SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, July 28, at 1 o'clock precisely, the 
valuable COLLECTION of the WORKS of GEORGE CRULKSHANK, 
the Property of the late WILLIAM HUGHES HILTON, Esq., Sale, 
Cheshire (sold aby order of the Executrix). 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Engravings and Drawings. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELU by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 1, and ‘Two ToRoutes Days, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, ENGRAVINGS and Dra wings, med and in 
the Portfolio, comprising Fancy Subjects of the Paieh "School, some 
inted in Colours—Portraits in Mezzotint and Stipple by cele sbrated 
pagravers._Gperting Prints, &c.—Etchings by Rembrandt—Plates 
ogy oath Liber Studiorum, and from Constable's 
eats pay — ry by D. Lucas—important Collections of 
ten Etcnings and UBngravings, i moans fine specimens by and 
after C. Meryon, J. D. Cameron, Mnirhead Bone, 
many ip early proof states—Drawings s.. Old Masters, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, 





Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by gts df at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on TUESDAY, ap ust 1, aod Three Foliowing 
Days. at 1 o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising 
operty of H. H. GILCHRIST, Esq., Hollingbourne, Kent, 
and various other a including Early Printed Books—Works 
illustrated b rtists of the Nineteenth Century—Editions 
of the Greel and pony Classic Writers Illuminated Manuscripts 
and Prin wf Book of Hours on Vellum —Works in General Literature 
—Autograph Lettere—Prints, &c.—Glanville's De Proprietatibus 
Rerum, Wynkyn de Worde, n.d. (c. 1496). 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Magazines, Ke. 


[HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.©., JULY 21, contains :— 
EDWARD VII, MPMORIAL: NEW SITE. 
TH 4 8T. PAUL'S BRIDGE BILL. 
THE LONDON SALON 
THE ¢ mares OF THE THISTLE, EDINBURGH (with 
asi 
PRECIOUS METAI-WORK (Illustrated). 
LIV — UNIVERSITY S(fUDENTS WORK (Illus- 


ted). 
MONTHLY Historica REVIEW 
FORGOTTEN ARCHITECTURE oF THE FAR EAST (with 





eae. 
ROSPECTIVE ART a 7=2 CASTEL 8S. ANGELO. 
ANCIENT Be D HISTORIC BULLDINGS. 
LL PA TINGS IN SURREY CHURCHES. 
THE. BUILDING RADS 2 
her LERK OF WORKS. 
LONDON CARPENTER 400 YEARS AGO. 
ILLDSTRATION 
CHAPEL ‘OF THE ban! gt EDINBURGH. 
FELD ENHURST, BOXMOOR, sore 
8T. LEONARD'S CHUROH, BED 


At Office as above (4d., by enh “ti. ), and of all 


Newsagents. 
E&Y PT EXPLORATION FUND. 
37, Great Russell Street, W.C. 
GRECO-ROMAN BRANCH. 

ELEVENTH MEMOIR NOW READY. 
OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRI. Part VIII. By 

Dr. A.8. HUNT. 25s. 








Tue Queen or Roumania says:—"' I take a deep interest in 
your beautiful epic poems. 


HE EPICS OF ROW BOTHAM, 


The Modern Hom THE HUMAN EPIC. 2. THE 

RPIC OF LONDON, 3. THE EPIC OF CHARLEMAGNE, 4. THE 

ne OF GUD AND pH DEVIL (in the pe — Kach 5s. net. 
ater tenebras — 1g Solus ad lucem en 


it 
AYLIS & SUN, 22 The Cross Worcester. 





MICHEL DE MONTAIGNE. By Epirn Sicuet. 


With Portraits. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Times.—“‘So easily and quietly hag Miss Sichel woven extract and commentary together in this study that we 
only occasionally realize that two minds are here in collusion, reflecting each the other. ‘Mon Dieu,’ Montaigne cried, 
‘how I should hate to be commended for being a clever writer.’ In that sentiment the collusion is complete. Cleverness 
is the last word one would use to describe the incons' icuous restraint, the witty humour, the clear, grave, sound judg- 
ment of Miss Sichel’s treatment of her subject. er aim is Montaigne—no composite, vague conception, but her own 
Montaigne. And to aim truly so as to bit in the vitals @ mark such as this needs all and exactly what she has given to it 
—a steady hand, a fixed eye, cautious confid d zeal and care and patience.” 


WHAT IS AND WHAT MIGHT BE. by Epmonp G. A. Hotes. 


4s. 6d. net. [Second Edition. 
Westminster Gazette.—‘* This is one of those rare books which no one who has the welfare of his country at heart 


can afford to leave unstudied.” 
By Joun U. Powe, of St. 


THE PH@NISSA OF EURIPIDES. 
Atheneum.—“ In this admirably printed and well-bound ‘book we find much that cannot fail to be welcome to 


John’s College, Oxford. 8s. 6d. net. 
students of the poet. 


NOVA SCOTIA. By Brckies WIx1s0y. 10s. 6a. net, 


World.—‘‘ Mr. Willson has done his task well, offering a picturesque account, historical and descriptive, of this much- 
neglected aspect of the Dominion.” 
Their 


THE PLACE-NAMES OF LANCASHIRE. Origin and 


History. By HENRY CECIL WYLD, Baines Professor of English Language and Philology in the’ U 
Liverpool, and T, O. HIRST, M.A. Ph. D. Demy 8vo, 450 pp., 26s. net. . - eseesie 


An inquiry into the original meaning of the names of nearly 1,000 places in Lancashire. 


PALESTINE AND ITS TRANSFORMATION. 
HUNTINGTON, Author of ‘ The Pulse of Asia.’ Extra crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. net. 


This important book is at once an entertaining book of travel and an authoritative scientitic account of the geo- 
graphical features of the Holy Land. ° 


NIETZSCHE AND ART. By A. M. Lupovict.  crownsvo, 4s, 6a. net. 


Morning Post.—‘‘ A very interesting and very suggestive work, in which an abstract and difficult subject is treated 
with an unusual amount of original thought.” 


THE CORNER OF HARLEY STREET. By Perer Harpine, M.D. 


4s. 6d. n econd Edition. 
A delightful | Stes of letters from a medical man. ” "E sie 
Times.—“‘ Dr. Harding writes with freshness and intelligence, ranging freely over life and letters.” 
Punch.—“ These letters are by no manner of means dry. They are the casual and unlaboured utterance of a broad 
mind, the expression of a nature receptive, observant, just, and humorous.” 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE 
BEFORE DAWN: Poems and Impressions. By Harotp Monro, 


Author of ‘ The Evolution of the Soul,’ ‘ Judas,’ &c, 5s, net. 


A WOMAN'S LOVE, and other Poems. 


Times.—‘ Verse above the average....The sonnets showa fine ear for the rhythm and dignity of language ; and 
‘ Pan’ is a poem in the manner of Keats, singularly rich ii in poetic emotion,” 


THE LONG ROLL i oenheltinied 


QUEED 

THE BROKEN PHIAL 

THE MARRIAGE OF BARBARA 

THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF JOHN CARRUTHERS 

THE HONOURABLE PEGGY 

WELLS BROTHERS 

GEOFFREY SANCLAIR 

MRS. ELMSLEY 

VITTORIA VICTRIX 

THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA 
Second Edition. 


PEOPLE OF POPHAM 


8rd Edition nearly exhausted. 
LONDON : 





By Etswortu 





By Heten F. Banrocx. 








Mary Johnston 


Sydnor Harrison 
Percy White 
Frankfort Moore 

Sir Edmund C. Cox 

G. B: Lancaster 

Andy Adams 

Horace Caradoc 
Hector Munro 

W. E. Norris 

Bernard Shaw 


Mrs. George Wemyss 


4th Edition in the Press. 
10 ORANGE STREET W.C. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


A History of Eton College 

(1440=IyI0). By Sir H.C. MAX- 
WELL LYTE, K.C.B. Fourth Edition, 
Revised throughout and greatly En- 
larged. With 7 New Photogravure 
Plates by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS, 
in addition to the Original Illustrations. 
Super-royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


The Kacharis. By the late Rev. 
SIDNEY ENDLE. With an Intro- 
duction by J. D. ANDERSON, LC.S. 
(Retired). With Coloured and other 
Illustrations. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


The Quakers in_ the 


American Colonies. By Prof. 
RUFUS M. JONES, M.A. D.Litt., 
Assisted by ISAAC SHARPLESS, D.Sc., 
and AMELIA M. GUMMERE. 8vo, 
12s. net. 


1911 ISSUE NOW READY. 
The Statesman’s Year- 
Book for the Year IgII. 


Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 














History of Economic 


Thought. A Critical Account of 
the Origin and Development of the 
Economic Theories of the Leading 
Thinkers in the Leading Nations. By 
LEWIS H. HANEY, Ph.D. Crown 
8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





THIRD EDITION, ENTIRELY RE-WRITTEN 
AND MUCH ENLARGED. 

Mendelism. By R. Cc. PUNNETT, 

Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 

Professor of Biology in the University of 

Cambridge. With, numerous Coloured 

5 and other Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 





Plant Physiology. With 
Special Reference to Plant Production. 
By BENJAMIN M. DUGGAR, Ph.D. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 





Charterhouse Sermons. 
By GERALD H. RENDALL, B.D. 
Litt.D. LL.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





Animal Intelligence. Ex. 
rimental Studies By EDWARD 
. THORNDIKE. Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 





" SECOND AND REVISED EDITION. 

Physical Optics. By ROBERT 
W. WOOD, LL.D. Fully illustrated. 
Svo, 22s. net. 





A Victorian Anthology for 
Schools. Edited by W. P. HANSEN, 
M.A. LL.B. Globe 8vo, 2. 6d. 


FROM 


The De La More Press List 


REMINISCENCES OF A BUSY LIFE. 
By EUGENE OSWALD, M.A. Ph.D. With 11 Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

“It is seldom that we can meet a writer who can give us 
an account of Heidelberg and its life in the 20's and 30's of 
the last century, and swing us back to 1848 and let us see 
how the impulses and the men of that time looked to a con- 
temporary himself actively engaged in the ange 

imes. 


BURMA: a Handbook of Practical, 
Commercial, and Political 
Information. 

By Sir GEORGE SCOTT, K.C.LE. (‘Sway Yoe”). 

New Edition now ready. Profusely illustrated. Crown 

8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 

“Packed full of the most practically valuable informa- 

tion.”—Glasgow Herald. 


ALL ABOUT SHIPS AND SHIPPING. 
A Popular Handbook of Nautical Information. Third 
Edition. By Commander DOWLING, R.N.R. With 
many Illustrations. Small square 8vo, 5s, net. 
“* One of the mgst complete little manuals of the sea and 
the sea services we have seen.” — Lloyd's News. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF THE NINETIES 
By W. G. BLAIKIE MURDOCH. Square 16mo, paper 
covers, 1s. 6d. net. Boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

“The reader will find the epoch of ‘The Yellow Book’ 
and ‘The Savoy,’ and the happy springtime of the Bodley 
Head, treated with no lack either of seriousness or en- 
thusiasm.”—Mr. W. P. JAMES in the Evening Standard. 


THE MOTHER’S RECORD 
(from ist to 2ist Year). 
Compiled and Arranged by Mrs. PETRIE STEINTHAL 
Interleaved with stiff paper for mounting Photographs. 
Large 4to, half parchment boards, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. net. 
Half vellum cloth sides, gilt edges, 21s. net. 
** An admirable Christening Present.” 


THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST. 
(Puccini's ‘La Fanciulla del West’). By Dr. E. 
MARKHAM LEE. A new volume in the “ Nights at 
the Opera Series.” Narrow 8vo, 1s. net. 

** Just the amount of information which will enable busy 
people to enjoy the opera.” 


Shall we Revise THE PRAYER BOOK? 
A question answered in the negative by J. WICKHAM 
LEGG. 1s. net. 

**A vigorous and acute polemic, fortified with abundance 
of learning.” 


THE SARUM MISSAL IN ENGLISH. 
Newly translated. By the Rev. CANON WARREN. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 1/. 2s. 6d. net. 

This is a new translation based on the 1526 folio edition, 
of which, with a few omissions mentioned in the Intro- 
duction, it is an exact reproduction in English. There are 
three Indexes: (i) Scriptural References; (ii) Names ; 
(iii) Things, and Glossary. 


A LONG-STANDING WANT—FIRST STEPS TO 
GERMAN FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS. 


A FIRST GERMAN COURSE FOR 


SCIENCE STUDENTS. 
With Diagrams. Square 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


A SECOND GERMAN COURSE FOR 
SCIENCE STUDENTS. 
Square 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
Readings from recent German Scientific Publications, 
Arranged and Annotated by H. G. FIEDLER, Pro- 
fessor of German at the University of Oxford, and 
F. E. SANDBACH, Lecturer in German at the Univer- 
sity of Birmingham. 

These books are intended for science students who 
desire to read, with the expenditure of the minimum 
amount of time, scientific text-books in German. For this 
purpose they will be found valuable aids to a practical 
working knowledge of the German language. e@ gram- 
matical portion in the First Course is simple in arrange- 
ment and brief, while the reading examples and diagrams 
illustrating scientific instruments and experiments will 
help to fix the names in the memory. 


THE LIBRARY. 
A Quarterly Review devoted to the subject of Bibliography. 
Edited by J. ¥. W. MacALISTER and A. W. POLLARD. 
Royal 8vo, 38. net each number, or 108. 6d. per annum. 
is ine has now been in existence over twenty years, but as 





[ Tuesday. Th 
. - muny of the early 
Theoretical Chemistry, 
FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 


AVOGADRO’S RULE AND THERMO- 
DYNAMICS. By Prof. WALTER 
NERNST, Ph.D. Revised in Accord- 
ance with the Sixth German Edition by 
H.T. TIZARD. Third English Edition. 
Svo, 15s. net. 





Applied Electrochemistry. 
By M. DE KAY THOMPSON, Ph.D. 
Illustrated. 8vo, 9s. net. 


numbers were out of print a New Series was begun 
in 1910, in order to enable subscribers a object to incomplete sets to 
take it from a fresh starting-point. 
Contents. JULY, 1911. 
THE BAKINGS OF BETSY. By W. W. Greg. 
AN jeapemanes, BIBLE AT HEIDELBERG. By Lionel R. M. 
an, 


rac 

THE RED PRINTING IN THE 1611 BIBLE. By R. B. McKerrow. 

RECENT FOREIGN LITERATURE. By Elizabeth Lee. 

THE SO-CALLED GUTENBERG DOCUMENTS. By J. H. Hessels, 

THE COVERDALE BIBLE OF 1535. By H. F. Moule. 

FISHER’S SERMON AGAINST LUTHER. By G. J. Gray. 

‘THE ATHEIST CONVERTED '—THS FIRST BOUK PRINTED 
IN LINCOLN. By W. E. A. Axon. 

REVIEWS. 


A Complete Catalogue will be sent on application. 
ALEXANDER MORING, Lrp., 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 


J.M. DENT & SONS, Ltn. 





THE NEW PHILOSOPHY. 


THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF BERGSON 


By A. D. LINDSAY, 
Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

‘“‘Mr. Lindsay’s presentation has a real value 
for serious students, bringing together what is 
distributed in the original over three volumes, with 
eighteen years between the first and the last, 
The parallel between Kant’s examination of the 

ossibility of the mathematical sciences and 
rgson’s examination of the possibility of the 
biological sciences is luminously worked out, and 
the chapter is one of the best things yet written 
on the French philosopher.” — Times. 





A BOOK FOR LONDON LOVERS. 
AN; HISTORICAL GUIDE 
TO LONDON 


By G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. 
With numerous Original Photographs. Demy 8vo, 6s. net, 


“Mr. Stirling Taylor's ‘ Historical Guide to London ' is admirably 
planned....The sightsof London are pointed out and explained by one 
who knows London and its famous history well.”— Yorkshire Post. 





AN INTERESTING SERIES. 


TOUS LES CHEFS D’GUVRE DE 
LA LITTERATURE FRANCAISE 


NOW READY.—THE FIRST TEN VOLUMES 
OF A NEW SERIES OF FRENCH CLASSICS 
TO BE COMPLETED IN 100 VOLUMES AND 
EMBRACING THE WHOLE PERIOD OF 
FRENCH LITERATURE. 
A Companion Series in French to “‘ EVERYMAN.” 
1s. net each volume in cloth. 
Send for complete descriptive Prospectus of the Series. 
A NEW TRANSLATION OF ITALY’S GREATEST 
POET. 


DANTE’S THE DIVINE COMEDY 
Translated by C. E. WHEELER. In 8 vols. 

1. HELL. 2. PURGATORY. 3. PARADISE. 
Square crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, net per volume. 


“These three modest-looking volumes mark the conclusion of an 
enterprise which it staggers one to refiect upon, in which, of course, 
only a partial success can have been hoped for, and which yet for the 
mere driving force entailed in it disti ishes the achiever as a man 
of unusual pluck and perseverance.”— Manchester Guardian. 


THE DECLARATION OF LONDON IS FULLY 
DISCUSSED IN 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


By F. E. SMITH, K.C. M.P. 
Revised and Enlarged by J. WYLIE (Barrister-at-Law). 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


“ Asa readable, concise, and impartial statement of the present 
position of international law we commend this book to law students, 
liticians, men of busi and all who are, or ought to be, interested 
in the subject.”—Liverpool Post. 


THE COAST SCENERY OF 
NORTH DEVON 


By E. A. NEWELL ARBER, M.A. 


Illustrated with numerous Photographs taken by 
the Author. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


**Mr. Arber’s volume is worth possessing if only for the sake of it® 
numerous illustrations, some of which must have been taken from 
very inaccessible points, but to read it with attention should be to 
— oneself to take even greater pleasure in the extraordinarily 
ne scenery of the coast it describes."— Birmingham Post. 























A GREAT BOOK BY A GREAT CRICKETER. 


P. F. WARNER’S 
THE BOOK OF CRICKET. 


With numerous Illustrations from Photographs of 
well-known Cricketers. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


“ It is a first-hand book. It isa book of the game as Mr. Warner 
has seen, known, and feltit. Its tone and atmosphere are chara. 
The information and instruction it contains are sifted and wise. It 
not about the cricket of other climes... it is about the game itself, 
and it should rank highinthe literature of the game. I[ can very 
cordially recommend it to all those to whom cricket is not only 4 
segarded as worthy of a highly intelligent in 
in Fry's Magazine. 


ursuit 


game buta 
. Fri 


terest.”—C. 





Prospectuses of above books sent post free on 
application. 


—— 





J. M. DENT & SONS, Lrp., 





32, George Street, Hanover Square, W 


15, Aldine House, Bedford Street, London, W.C- 
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Collected Papers of Frederic William Mait- 
land. Edited by H. A. L. Fisher. 
3 vols. (Cambridge University Press.) 


Nor only scholars, but all cultivated 
Englishmen as well, are in Mr. Fisher’s 
debt, not least for his abstention from 
editorial comments. The papers repre- 
sent the scattered writings of Maitland 
throughout his career ; we fancy, however, 
that there were some anonymous reviews 
(in this journal, for instance) which 
do not figure here. Certainly we 
regret Mr. Fisher’s decision not to re- 
publish in a single volume Maitland’s 
Introductions to the Selden Society 
volume, or the invaluable Preface to the 
Roll of the Parliament of 1305. If 
Stubbs’s Introductions to the Rolls Series 
were worth collecting and publishing 
together in a volume, Maitland’s are 
certainly not less worth it; and it is not 
always easy to get hold of the volumes 
themselves. We trust that Mr. Fisher 
and the Cambridge Press may see fit to 
reconsider their decision and will some 
day let us have these essays. They are 
among the very best things Maitland 
ever wrote. 

Miscellaneous, indeed, are the contents 
of these three volumes. We might 
classify them as follows: (a) political 
Philosophy ; (6) legal history, general 
and special; (c) ecclesiastical history ; 
(@) the corporation problem; (e) bio- 
graphical notices and occasional papers. 

Under the first head we have an acute 
and rather lengthy criticism of Herbert 








Spencer’s doctrine of the liberty of 
each and the equal liberty of all, together 
with an historical account of English 
political philosophy from Hobbes to 
Coleridge, or rather of the ideals of liberty 
and equality. To our thinking, the latter 
(which occupies 160 pages of the first 
volume) is the least valuable piece in the 
whole collection. Written for a Fellow- 
ship dissertation and privately printed, 
it contains some wise criticism, and was 
a promise of greater things. But it is 
somewhat “ gritty,”’ and lacks atmosphere. 
The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
can in no sense be said to be revivified ; 
it is the work of a modern Utilitarian 
critic, without sympathy or, here at least, 
much historical sense. Not only does 
Maitland fail to reproduce the atmosphere 
of what might almost be called the age 
of pamphleteering, or to make use of the 
obscure and innumerable tract-writers to 
illustrate the men of eminence; but he 
also writes as though he had never 
heard of the Middle Ages. There is no 
suggestion that these controversies are un- 
intelligible without going back toConstance 
and Basle, and St. Thomas, and the 
Investiture Controversy. He writes of 
Hooker, as though the doctrine of the 
original contract came hot from his hand ; 
and even goes so far as to ignore the 
‘ Vindicie contra Tyrannos’ in discussing 
Locke. Later Maitland was to say :— 


“The general historian will see more and 
more clearly that he cannot be fair, that he 
cannot even be very interesting, unless he 
succeeds in reproducing for us not merely 
the facts, but the atmosphere of the past, 
an atmosphere charged with law.” 


We doubt whether he saw so far when 
he composed this thesis; and even more 
whether he would have desired its re- 
publication along with his maturer work. 
Still, it is of value as an account of his 
own mind, and evidence of his position 
as a successor to Bentham and Mill and 
the English Utilitarians. 


We pass to the second group, that on 
legal history. Here we have the best that 
he could give us, and it is good indeed. 
In these scattered and strangely diverse 
articles there are all the qualities by which 
Maitland earned his fame : brilliancy, wit, 
allusive point, the flair of the true in- 
vestigator, the balance of the wise judge, 
the inexhaustible desire to widen the 
boundaries of knowledge, the conviction 
that social and economic history is un- 
intelligible so long as the legal structure 
of society is misunderstood. Above all 
things, there is a passionate sense of the 
need of radical transformation of the 
land laws, or rather of the entire abolition 
of the distinction between real and per- 
sonal property. Over and over again 
we find him insisting on this, and lavish- 
ing all his powers of wit and sarcasm 
against the incurable mess which things 
have got into. In the course of one 


paper on ‘The Making of the German 
Civil Code,’ which he regarded as “ the 
best the world has ever seen,” and thought 
at one time of translating, he makes 





disagreeable comparisons with our own 
condition. We quote it both for its 
matter and its wit :— 


** We in England are not within a measur- 
able distance of a Civil Code. There is 
much to be done first ; and I cannot honestly 
say that our legislators seem inclined to 
do it, or even to be aware that it wants doing. 
I wish that Parliament could be persuaded 
to place itself for a while in the humble 
position of a teacher of English law—not 
for the sake of teachers (they don’t matter), 
but for the sake of the nation at large. I 
see our Land Law growing always a heavier 
burden. Almost yearly Parliament adds 
something to the weight. Exceptions are 
piled upon exceptions, but the old rules 
are never clearly abolished. It was not 
alwaysso. In the thirties of the last century, 
the days of the Radical Reform, some good 
destructive work was done; and destruc- 
tive work is as necessary and as honourable 
as constructive. One of the primary func- 
tions of a legislature is, I conceive, to sweep 
into the dust-bin the rubbish that accu- 
mulates in the course of legal history. We 
cannot, I fear, affirm that Parliament ade- 
quately performs this scavenger’s task ; 
and, from the nature of the case, it cannot 
be performed by the judges. Much they 
can do in the way of accommodating old 
law to new wants; but they never can say 
that the old rule is rubbish and must go to 
the dust-bin. Yet that is what some one 
ought to be saying, sternly and effectually. 
Next year there will be more new Acts to 
read; but still we shall be expounding 
medieval doctrine, and a thrice accursed 
statute of Henry VIII. We drag an ever- 
lengthening chain. Parliament, it is true, 
goes about with its spud, digging up a 
plantain here and a plantain there. But 
it never drops sulphuric acid into the hole ; 
and a little sulphuric acid is what we want. 
It is not of lack of zeal that we have to com- 
plain, nor of lack of knowledge; but there 
is apparently some lack of imagination. 
People do not see what I fear is the truth, 
namely, that our Land Law as a whole is 
becoming @ more intricate labyrinth every 
year, owing to the improvements that 
Parliament makes in it. To this we must 
add that a great deal of the work that should 
be done is unattractive to our Parliament 
men, because it would bring them little 
applause or none. It is the old tale. If 
the prophet bade them do some great thing, 
they would do it; but ‘Just you clean up 
this here mess’ is the hardest of all command- 
ments. The consequence is that German 
Land Law seems to me to be about a century 
ahead of English Land Law.” 


This article illustrates what is apparent 
in nearly all Maitland’s writings, the 
combination of scientific inquiry with 
practical interest. Never was an _his- 
torian more human than Maitland. Despite 
his dictum that “the historian does 
nothing,’ he was intensely desirous of 
practical reforms, and _ greatly con- 
cerned as to the life of his own time. The 
whole man entered into everything that 
he wrote, and it was this essential humanity 
that made him, in Mr. Fisher’s words, 
‘‘ both a great discoverer in history and 
an incomparable popularizer of his own 
and other men’s knowledge.” Nobody 
who knew so much was ever less of a 
pedant. Nobody who worked so 
minutely had a stronger sense of the 
greatness of great issues. As an illus- 
tration we quote one passage from 
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his article on ‘ The Outlines of English 
History ’ in * Social England ’ :— 


‘‘Somehow or another, England, after a 
fashion all her own, had stumbled into a 
scheme for the reconciliation of permanence 
with progress. The old medieval Criminal 
Law could be preserved because a Court 
ot Star Chamber would supply its deficiencies; 
the old private Jaw could be preserved 
because the Court of Chancery was com- 
posing an appendix to it; trial by jury 
could be preserved, developed, transfigured, 
because other modes of trial were limiting it 
to an appropriate sphere. And so our 
old law maintained its continuity. As 
we have said above, it passed scatheless 
through the critical sixteenth century, and 
was ready to stand up against tyranny in 
the seventeenth. The Star Chamber and 
the Chancery were dangerous to our political 
liberties. Bacon could tell King James 
that the Chancery was the court of his 
absolute power. But if we look abroad we 
shall find good reason for thinking that 
but for these institutions our old-fashioned 
national law, unable out of its own resources 
to meet the requirements of a new age, 
would have utterly broken down, and the 
‘ungodly jumble’ would have made way 
for Roman jurisprudence and for despotism. 
Were we to say that equity saved the Com- 
mon Law and that the Court of Star Cham- 
ber saved the Constitution, even in this 
paradox there would be some truth.” 


This passage illustrates another trait 
of Maitland: he was above all things 
an Englishman. He was, we believe, a 
‘lord of a manor,” and there is evident 
in little hints and glimpses throughout 
these volumes that love of English ways 
and the English country-side, that deep 
sympathy with the old feudal and agri- 
cultural element in our national life, which 
is such a puzzle to theorizers and such 
a nuisance to would-be reformers. Like 
Stubbs, almost like Freeman, from whom 
in so many ways he differed, Maitland 
was eminently Teutonic; it was the 
‘**common thoughts of our forefathers,” 
the common life of township, and hundred 
moot, and “the baron and squire and 
knight of the shire,” that drew him. 
He could go so far because he loved 
so well. He said once of the Germanist 
school of Teutonic legal historians: “ If 
there was science, there was also love.” 
No word could be truer of Maitland’s 
own work. As an illustration of Mait- 
land’s sympathy with institutions and 
classes, apt as a target for the scorn of 
the social philosopher, we may take the 
charming little piece on ‘ The Shallows 
and Silences of Real Life,’ written for that 
short-lived venture of J. K. Stephen, 
The Reflector. In the course of this he 
remarks on the value of small local 
institutions which would hardly be to the 
taste of the modern centralizer with his 
passion for efficiency. They are, how- 
ever, of real value, and indicate one 
aspect of English life seldom understood 
by London society, or Parliament men, 
or journalists—the strength of local attach- 
ments and small visible authorities. Mr. 
Galsworthy, who represents the modern 
desire for a clean sweep, writes in scorn of 
“the right of every Englishman to be 
provincial”; but it is that right which 





is the foundation alike of liberty and 
enduring life in the body politic; for 
without the lesser loyalties the greater 
cannot be effective, and the nation may 
perish, like the Roman Empire, through 
the excess of centralized officialdom. It 
is noteworthy that an American thinker, 
Prof. Royce, in his ‘ Philosophy of 
Loyalty,’ commends this very principle 
to an age which is hostile to dialectic 
differences, and recognizes as the great 
need of our time the revival of a wise 
provincialism. This is a useful utterance 
for a time when the music-hall song from 
the centre has superseded the old folk- 
songs of the country or the province. 
Here are Maitland’s words :— 


“The wisest advocates of representative 
government...... have Jaid much stress 
upon the educational influence of the elec- 
toral franchise. Now if ever the multitude 
of the newly enfranchised is to be educated 
by having votes, it must be by having 
votes which they can exercise about matters 
fairly within the range of their intellect and 
their interests. It is possible, and we hope 
not treasonable, very seriously to doubt 
whether the issues of national politics are 
at the present day within that range. About 
local affairs the judgment of the average 
elector is already better worth having, 
and it would become still more valuable 
if local affairs were to gain new dignity 
and importance. As it is, we have begun 
at the wrong end; we have asked men to 
have opinions about extremely difficult 
questions, when they have never had a 
chance of forming effective opinions about 
simpler questions. Anyway, the education 
of the electoral body will be a very long 
affair ; but there is noschool for it but that 
which is kept by experience. Perhaps the 
lesson of the parish should have been learned 
before the study of the county was begun, 
and the county should have been mastered 
before the kingdom was touched. Things 
have fallen out otherwise.” 


Of the more detailed articles it is hard 
to speak within our space. Well known 
to students, articles on ‘ Frankalmoign,’ 
or ‘ The Tribal System in Wales,’ or the 
* Remainders after Conditional Fees’ will 
not appeal, and are not intended to appeal, 
to the general reader. That on the 
‘Suitors of the County Court’ was the 
introduction of the present writer to 
Maitland’s work; and none will dispute 
its excellence. The three papers on ‘ The 
Seisin of Chattels, ‘The Mystery of 
Seisin,’ and ‘ The Beatitude of Seisin’ are 
perhaps the most valuable, but it is hard 
to discriminate. It must not, however, be 
supposed that, because Maitland was 
great, he was therefore infallible. His 
** military” theory of the origin of the 
borough is evidence to the contrary. 

This brings us to the more purely 
historical papers. Maitland never did any- 
thing better than the short essays entitled 
‘Elizabethan Gleanings.’ Some of the 
shorter articles, such as the farewell to the 
Cambridge Law Club, are touched with 
that compelling charm which he threw 
over every occasional utterance, and 
justify his high place as an after-dinner 
speaker. A similar though higher success 
attaches to the biographical notices, 
which are full of sympathy and humour. 





That on Acton is both a model of insight 
and expression, and contains one of the 
best judgments of the man we have come 
across. 

We have left to the last those essays 
on corporate personality which are pro. 
bably the most permanently valuable in 
these three volumes. We do not, indeed, 
deny the transcendent merit of the other 
papers or their definite addition to know. 
ledge; but we have their results now 
with us, and they will soon be among 
those things which “every schoolboy 
knows.” These pieces, however, together 
with the Introduction to Maitland’s trans. 
lation of the section on medieval political 
thought from Gierke’s great work, 
will be new to many readers, and are 
certainly far from having won universal 
acceptance. A battle has to be fought; 
and Maitland’s essays set it in array. 
The Concession-theory of corporate per- 
sonality is not merely a_ theoretical 
absurdity ; it is also a practical mischief, 
An illustration of this fact was brought 
into the limelight by the case of the 
Scotch Churches; for instance, a thought- 
ful reader of Mr. Orr’s ‘ Scotch Church 
Appeals’ could not fail to notice some of 
the dangers in the legal doctrine that there 
is no corporate life, except where a fic- 
titious personality has been breathed into 
the body by the fiat or consent of the State. 
The real importance of this new doctrine 
is that it revolutionizes our philosophy 
of law, of history, politics, and the 
individual. Maitland’s writings hardly 
state so much as this; but they point the 
way thereto. Prof. Geldart’s inaugural 
lecture at Oxford on ‘ Legal Personality’ 
is evidence that the true doctrine is at last 
winning its way; but the same address 
gives ample evidence of the obstacles it 
has still to encounter, alike from in- 
herited prejudice and a narrow conception 
of sovereignty, which has passed from 
the ancient world to the modern through 
the Papacy and the civilians; and in 
England has ruled the minds of lawyers 
owing to the influence of writers like 
Hobbes and John Austin. 


Of all these papers, the most valuable 
to the non-legal inquirer is that on ‘ Trust 
and Corporation.’ There Maitland shows 
in detail how the notion of the trust has 
saved England from the worst absurdities 
of the fiction theory. But he hardly 
points out that the trust has also had 4 
deleterious influence ; the kind of juristic 
personality it admits is rather that of 
the Anstalt than the true Kdérperschaft ; 
and, though it admits much freedom, 
it is not true to all the facts. 


It may, indeed, be doubted how far 
Maitland realized the significance in the 
change he advocated. Certainly it means 
very much more than a novel method of 
conceiving corporate existence; more, 
even, than a new way of regarding the 
sovereignty and nature of the State. Yet 
he never shows any clear sense that it in- 
volves a different idea of individual as well 
as corporate personality. To the last he 
had some of the limitations of the Utili- 
tarian individualist, and, like many 
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lawyers, he was apt to make distinctions 
clearer-cut than they were. If we sur- 
render the Romanist theory of the 
corporation as a “‘ fictitious personality,” 
we shall not be able to keep the Romanist 
notion of the individual. The hard out- 
lines of the civilian theory are at the bottom 
of modern individualism ; and they in turn 
are due to the fact that the individual of 
Roman law is really the sovereign of a 
petty state, the lord of a familia. The 
truth is that personality is itself a social 
thing ; and the individual comes to him- 
self only in it through some social union. 
The working of the Genossenschaft doctrine 
of corporate life will lead in the long run 
to a similar conception of the individual 
to that developed so ably in Mr. Wilfrid 
Richmond’s ‘ Personality as a Philo- 
sophical Principle.’ In fact, we might 
almost say that the State and the indi- 
vidual are alike superstitions. The omni- 
potence of the one, the separateness of 
the other, are no more than abstractions, 
useful but partial, and in all practical 
matters needing to be supplemented by 
the facts of life. We have never seen 
grounds for thinking that Maitland realized 
this. Certainly he never said so. Creigh- 
ton used to say that an Englishman always 
feels himself primarily a member of some 
society—club, school, regiment, profession 
—while a Frenchman is always to himself 
just an isolated individual. 

The one notion tends to ideals of liberty, 
the other to equality. It is because we 
believe with Acton that “liberty is not 
a means to an end; it is in itself the 
highest political end,” that we emphasize 
discussions at first sight academic or merely 
legal. Of all the services performed by 
Maitland to his generation, that he pointed 
the way in these matters is incomparably 
the greatest. For here he was the herald 
ofa new philosophy of the State, alone 
congruous with the life of our strange 
Empire, from Calcutta to the parish 
councils. Here he was labouring not 
for his own age, but for the future ; not for 
scholars, but for the social needs of men. 








In and Out of Parliament : Reminiscences 
of a Varied Life. By the Right Hon. 
Robert Farquharson. (Williams & 
Norgate.) 


Apart from an inadvertently unacknow- 
ledged quotation from Mr. Edmund 
Gosse’s ‘ Father and Son,’ these reminis- 
cences show signs of hasty composition. 
The style is sometimes Corinthian, and 
theopinionsareslapdash. ‘ Thearoma of 
the cheering cup now assails the olfactory 
nerve” is Dr. Farquharson’s method 
of announcing the arrival of teatime. 
He makes the astounding assertion that 
he prefers Sir Lewis Morris’s ‘ Epic of 
Hades’ to Dante! A certain vivacity, 
however, atones for various trivialities 
in style and thought, in so far, at least, 
as his earlier chapters are concerned. 
From his maternal grandfather, Robert 
Ainslie, Dr. Farquharson received some 
recollections of Burns, whom his friend 





declined to regard as other than the 
** finest fellow’ that ever breathed. As 
a boy in Edinburgh, he frequently met 
the author of ‘ Rab and his Friends,’ 
and has a story or two to tell about John 
Brown’s oddities :— 


“I believe he was quite a good doctor, 
but many people employed him for his 
personal charm; and the story was current 
that sometimes, when the case was not 
urgent, he would sit talking to the friends, 
and go away without referring to the matter 
in hand. We youngsters were always 
delighted to see him, for he had always 
something unexpected to say or do. He 
would take the watch out of one pocket and 
gravely refer to it, or direct special atten- 
tion to some article of dress, whose novelty 
he commended; and once, when driving 
with a friend, he leant out of the carriage 
as if in search of something. ‘ What are 
you looking for?’ she asked: ‘some- 
one you know?’ ‘No,’ he said, ‘I’m 
looking at a dog I don’t know.’ ” 


The brilliant professional staff of Edin- 
burgh University in the late forties and 
early fifties finds in Dr. Farquharson 
an appreciative critic. He considers Simp- 
son, taken for all in all, the best teacher 
he ever came across, and Syme the most 
remarkable :— 


‘* Syme was perhaps the most noteworthy 
of all my teachers, and his name is still 
held in the deepest respect and affection 
by all who came under his influence. But 
he owed nothing to his natural advantages. 
Short and insignificant in stature, with a 
weak voice and a thick and halting utterance, 
and nothing imposing about him, by his high 
character, inflexible integrity, marvellous 
power of diagnosis, and dignified method 
of teaching clinically, he succeeded in im- 
pressing his personality on the minds of the 
students, and making them all personal 
friends and ardent partisans.” 


Edward Forbes is less generally known 
than those two famous men, since he died 
early, and Dr. Farquharson has done well 
to place on record his merits as a lecturer. 

After finishing his medical course in 
Edinburgh, Dr. Farquharson proceeded 
to Paris, taking London on his way. 
There, however, he cannot have heard 
the ‘“‘Great’”’ Vance sing ‘Champagne 
Charlie,’ since the exponent of that ditty 
was George Leybourne. Nor can we 
make anything of a statement that in 
Paris he listened to the preaching of 
“the great orator Coquelin, father of the 
actors.” The Coquelins were, surely, the 
sons of a baker of Boulogne. But Dr. 
Farquharson has some interesting things 
to say about medical and surgical instruc- 
tion in Paris, where some of the opera- 
tions appear to have been decidedly 
drastic :— 

“‘Maisonneuve, a thorough butcher in 
looks and ways, went one better [than 
Malgaine] by his truly diabolic method 
of removing limbs by diaclisie or ‘ rupture.’ 
He first broke the bone with a loud report 
by means of a complicated arrangement 
of blocks and screws, and then cut through 
the soft parts with a sort of wire loop gra- 
dually tightened until the limb dropped off. 
It is hardly necessary to ask what was the 
outcome of this barbarous method of so- 
called surgery, and I suppose that the 





result of the appearance of the patient in the 
dead-house would be to label him mal 
guéri. 

After nine years as medical officer in tne 
Guards, Dr. Farquharson went on to 
Rugby, where Temple was head master. 
“You damage yourself by want of deci- 
sion” was the characteristic comment 
after the Doctor had declined to give a 
dogmatic opinion on the health of Yardley, 
the well-known cricketer. We cannot 
honestly assert that Dr. Farquharson’s 
reminiscences of foreign travel are of 
much moment; but after he had settled 
in London, having resigned his post at 
Rugby soon after Hayman’s appoint- 
ment, he came to know William Jenner, 
Andrew Clark, Gull, Paget, and Spencer 
Wells, and writes appreciatively on that 
distinguished body of men. His anec- 
dotes of literary people whom he met in 
society do not amount to much; and a 
running commentary on ‘ The History of 
the Fairchild Family ’ is superfluous. 


Dr. Farquharson is decidedly at his 
best when dealing with his profession. 
His patriotic affection for Finzean, his 
home, and Aberdeenshire folk has, too, 
its attractive features, even though he 
has little that is new to tell about Chalmers 
and other leaders of the Disruption move- 
ment. But the second part of his auto- 
biography, ‘In Parliament,’ cannot be 
commended. Book after book of House 
of Commons’ gossip and anecdotage has 
appeared, and the addition of yet another 
to the heap needs considerable excuse. 
Dr. Farquharson’s pages cannot be said 
to supply that excuse; on the contrary, 
they abound in those small details about 
the habits of members—not in the least 
more interesting than those of bank 
clerks, or, for that matter, butchers— 
and those personal sketches of Randolph 
Churchill, Biggar, and people still living, 
that have been committed to print a 
hundred times over. The best passage 
is a well-considered eulogy of Campbell- 
Bannerman’s leadership, written from 
the standpoint of an intimate. We fear, 
however, that Dr. Farquharson will 
hardly communicate his ingenuous delight 
and pride in the assembly where he was 
for many years a respected figure to his 
readers. This is not altogether his fault. 
The “ Parliamentary sketches” of the 
daily journals,and other efforts on thesame 
lines have long overdone gossip of the 
sort. The volume contains several cari- 
catures: that of Gladstone by Phil 
May is a little masterpiece. 








The Amazing Emperor Heliogabulus. By 
J. Stuart Hay. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Ir the author’s object was to write an 
original book, he has, we think, succeeded. 
He has taken a subject unsuitable for 
public discussion, and has produced a 
very striking vindication, or rather pal- 
liation, of the Roman Emperor whose 
name has hitherto been mentioned only 
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as a symbol of sexual depravity. He 
properly analyzes the evidence, especially 
of Lampridius, and shows that it is not 
only manufactured, but also inconclusive 
at that, to use a vernacular phrase which 
we borrow (without approval) from the 
author. He leaves no doubt in our mind 
that traducers of the Emperor were at 
work, though he does not seem to suspect 
similar influences in other cases, such as 
that of the Emperor Tiberius. The reason 
is, perhaps, that he has no violent anti- 
pathy to what are called secret vices, 
provided the public life of a man or a 
woman is honourable and useful. What 
if the stories of Tiberius at Caprese were 
true? he would say; he was a great 
ruler, and that is enough; and no doubt 
he would defend Catherine II. of Russia 
in the same way. 


The case of Elagabalus was worse than 
these, for his pleasures were abnormal, 
or unnatural, as the public says. But 
the epithet “ unnatural” begs the ques- 
tion, for diseases are not unnatural, and 
these tastes are more like a disease, 
which may consist with good and even 
high qualities. Such, Mr. Hay contends, 
was the case with his amazing Emperor, 
who combines a gentle and merciful temper 
with the great idea of finding a common 
creed for all the sects and religions of his 
Empire. The case is well argued, and 
the conclusion plausible ; but most readers 
will think the question not worth the 
labour spent upon it, and moreover that 
some of it is more suitable for a psycho- 
pathic medical journal than for a popular 
history, which may not call a spade a 
spade. 


At all events, when such delicate ques- 
tions are being discussed, and when an 
author is advocating the side which may 
by some be considered the sceptical and 
worldly side, it behoves him to be studi- 
ously grave and temperate in his lan- 
guage, and to avoid producing the im- 
pression that he is cynical, and indifferent 
to morality as commonly understood. 
This is, however, not Mr. Hay’s tone: 
there is a good deal of jeering and flippancy 
in his writing, and his style does not 
maintain the high level which we expect 
from sober history. Not that it is wanting 
in merit—far from it. Mr. Hay is never 
obscure except in the use of strange words, 
such as obex, spintries, and the like. 
Heis often picturesque. But he often lets 
himself down to the standard of popular 
journalism, as when he uses “ kudos,” 

‘grab,” ‘‘ phenomenal” (for remarkable), 

“let alone,” and other words and phrases 
which hardly belong to historical prose. 
He is also at times extravagant, especially 
in his outbreaks against the defects of 
Christianity. He seems to us to use the 
evidence of coins in a very innocent way. 


“‘The impression,” he says, “left by the 
adjectives used on inscriptions, medals, 
and coins is that the Emperor was wildly 
popular. The titles are fulsome, the use of 
superlatives unparalleled. The frequent use 
of the adjective ‘indulgentissimus’ tells 
its own story, explains what Romans thought 
of his character.” 





This is nonsense. No epithets are more 
mendacious than such official words, 
framed by courtiers to flatter kings. We 
commend to him Ptolemy Philopator and 
Euergetes II., as two from a host of 
examples. To judge an Emperor’s appear- 
ance or character from his coins is to 
accept witnesses just as prejudiced as 
Lampridius, the one in their praise, the 
other in his blame. But this miscon- 
ception of evidence is exceptional in the 
book of a clear and bold thinker, which we 
have read with interest, though not with 
sympathy. 








The Philosophy of Bergson. By A. D. 

Lindsay. (Dent & Sons.) 

A Famous benefactor of the University 
of Oxford left on record the opinion that 
College Tutors were “ children in finance.” 
That reproach is surely merited no longer. 
One of the class thus maligned publishes 
a review of Prof. Bergson’s philosophy at 
the moment when that thinker of European 
fame visits Oxford in order to address it 
in his native idiom on the most bafiling 
of all problems, the problem of change. 
How many, then, will have already 
sought in this work of moderate compass 
a dose of “‘ wisdom while you wait,” a 
modicum of spoonmeat so contrived as 
to lend itself to bolting! Yet it is to be 
feared that those whose metaphysical 
appetite “runs ahead of their powers of 
digestion will be disappointed. Mr. 
Lindsay is no purveyor of philosophic 
pap. He writes clearly and simply, it 
is true, but, at the same time, he writes 
for the elect. 

His very method of approaching his 
problem is discouraging to the outsider. 
It is proposed that we proceed to Prof. 
Bergson by way of Kant—ad obscurum per 
obscuriorem. No doubt the able young 
men who sat under the Jowett Lecturer 
at Balliol were supposed to have their 
three ‘ Critiques’ at their fingers’ ends ; 
or at least there was no intention of 
letting them off too easily if they were 
not thus forearmed for the struggle. To 
the man in the street, however, a 
philosophic puzzle is more of a puzzle, not 
less, when he hears it termed an antinomy. 
But that is his affair. Mr. Lindsay 
addresses an educated audience. 

Kant and Prof. Bergson alike begin with 
what Mr. Lindsay calls a “ consciousness 
of antinomies.” Little thinkers may be 
whole-hearted partisans, but big thinkers 
always see that there is a great deal to 
be said on both sides of those ultimate 
questions to which the nature of the 
world gives rise. Therefore they start 
by trying to state to themselves each 
view of the case as fairly as they can, in 
the hope—one might almost say, with the 
assurance—that the truth lies somewhere 
beyond the point at which the baffling 
divergence makes itself felt. Theirs is, 
in short, the only method possible in 
philosophy—to transcend the contradic- 
tions of life by tracing them back to the 
originating fallacy. A metaphysic is 





bound to be a critique, whether or no it 
succeeds in being likewise a reconstruction, 
Hence Mr. Lindsay is perfectly justified 
in devoting attention mainly to the 
critical rather than to the constructive 
and positive phase of his subject’s work, 
The first has value independently of the 
other, and in the order of logical develop- 
ment is prior. Mr. Lindsay does not set 
out to appraise, much less to expound 
at one philosopher’s expense the theory 
of another. His object is to examine 
the main lines of Prof. Bergson’s 
thought, and in particular to make clear 
the point of departure. A philosopher's 
principles are his beginnings. 

Kant’s ‘Critique of Pure Reason’ 
arrives by way of a study of antinomies 
at the formulation of a new problem. 
“How are pure mathematics possible ?” 
heasksin effect ; ‘‘ what is their function 
and sphere, and what is the value of such 
inquiries as cannot rise to their pitch of 
exactitude ?”” He decides that outside 
mathematics there could be no science 
worthy of the name. Not merely the 
physical universe, but also the inner 
selfhood of man, could be objects of 
genuine knowledge only so far as they 
admit of analysis into discrete external 
points in a time series. Thus, and thus 
only, can they be known phenomenally 
and by us; though Kant is prepared to 
allow that, known in themselves, were that 
possible, they would be utterly other. 


The absurdities arising from this limita- 
tion of human knowledge Kant could not, 
by way of knowledge, resolve. Like the 
Irish bishop, he “ looks the difficulty boldly 
in the face, and passes on.” Prof. Berg- 
son, on the other hand, insists that those 
contradictions must be resolved some- 
how. Life and mind are for him the 
objects of a genuine science, which is 
nevertheless of a non-mathematical type. 
Analysis — the method of dissection— 
cannot be applied to life or mind, because 
it kills the life or the living mind in the 
very moment of studyingit. Over against 
the mathematical, analytic, discursive 
understanding there must therefore be 
set another mode of apprehension—in- 
tuition. We can intuitively apprehend 
both life and mind because they are not 
merely mediately presented to us, but are 
immediately in us and of us. The ques- 
tion, then, “‘ How are biology and psy- 
chology possible ?”’ offers modern philo- 
sophy a new problem as its point of de- 
parture. Kant’s Critique of the Under- 
standing needs to be supplemented by an 
inquiry that probes into the heart of the 
knowable universe, namely, by a Critique 
of Intuition. 

Intuition, supervening on understand- 
ing, substitutes immediate for symboli¢ 
knowledge. It subordinates universality 
to individuality. Universals are abstract 
distinctions, the very essence of which 
is to be relative to the practical necessities 
of thinking. The individual, on _ the 
other hand, is an organic whole, to be 
grasped only in its altogetherness, and 
not by selecting points of view over against 
it, and representing it now by a fragment 
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or property of itself, and now by another, 
after the discredited method of the 
magician who operates on a lock of hair 
or a shred of clothing, as if it were his 
victim in person. We must operate on 
reality directly. Why should this be 
impossible, since we are ourselves real— 
not the only reality, but real notwith- 
standing ? 

Is there not a vicious circle here? Such 
is the stock objection. Prof. Bergson, it 
is urged, criticizes knowledge by means of 
knowledge. But, in the first place, it is 
merely one kind of knowledge, a know- 
ledge that moves only about the surface 
of things, that he criticizes by means of 
another kind of knowledge—one that 
embraces, as it were, a third dimension, 
and feels towards the hidden depths of 
life. In the second place, a logical circle 
is not necessarily vicious, if one accept 
incompleteness as a character of reality 
itself. Knowledge and life grow together. 
The old metaphyise posited the whole as 
complete and changeless, and, proceeding 
thereafter to explain change, found itself 
obliged in the end to deny its real existence 
altogether. This new French metaphysic 
posits a changing and growing universe, 
and goes on thence to explain rest 
as an appearance produced by certain 
collocations of moving forces. 


Philosophy must begin at home—with 
ourselves and the other details. Only by 
empirical methods can we attain to an 
intuition of creative evolution—of the 
inmost nisus of the changing and growing 
whole. We shall find in the details 
more and more relevancy to our purpose 
of knowing reality for what it is, as we 
come to see that human life is not the only 
thing of significance in the Universe. Prof. 
Bergson is hardly to be classed amongst 
the pragmatists, though he fullyappreciates 
the psychological truth of their assertion 
that practical necessities in the main 
control human activities, not excluding the 
activities that proclaim themselves theo- 
retical and mathematical in the purest 
sense. But he appears to hold, that, 
m our preoccupation, conscious or sub- 
conscious, with the useful, we may easily 
lose touch with the real life and move- 
ment of the world by exaggerating the 
truth-yielding quality of methods that 
only yield our “ truth ’—the truth that 
has cash-value. The disinterested in- 
tuition of the philosopher who would be 
one with the oneness of an all-pervading 
life-force is for him above all cash-values. 
As the Indian proverb says, “ Thou shalt 
not milk the cow of Righteousness.” 


We have not tried to summarize Mr. 
Lindsay’s book, the close argumentation of 
Which hardly lends itself to condensation. 
We have merely noted down a few of the 
impressions suggested by a perusal of a 
study which will bear re-reading many 
times. This is the first serious attempt 
made in English to show the place of the 

Tgsonian philosophy in the general 
movement of European thought, and Mr. 
Lindsay is to be congratulated on having 
Performed his important task thoroughly 
and with much insight. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Flaws. (Hutchinson 


& Co.) 


A SLENDER thread of narrative connects the 
various themes treated in this volume ; 
but we cannot help feeling that their 
association is of rather an arbitrary 
description. The required impression of 
homogeneity is supplied, however, by 
the atmosphere, and the interest lies less 
in the story than in the phases of Irish 
life and character presented after Miss 
Barlow’s inimitable fashion. Here and 
there we seem to catch echoes from her 
earlier works, but there are many original 
touches. Such are the anecdotes illus- 
trating the national snobbishness (based, 
to be just, on regard for birth rather than 
for money) and the national slackness 
in the organization of charity, and a grim 
picture—probably not overdrawn—of the 
dark and fierce superstitions still surviving 
amongst the peasantry. The book is not 
only amusing, but—what is not quite such 
a matter of course with the author of 
‘Trish Idylls’—may also be considered 
cheerful, for, though some sad things 
happen, they mostly come right in the 
end. 


By Jane Barlow. 


In Search of Egeria: Episodes in the 
Life of Maurice Westerton. By W. L, 
Courtney. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Mr. CourtNEY’s series of scenes with the 
same central figure will probably be 
regarded as a novel in these days. It 
describes the efforts of a gentleman over 
forty, a clubman somewhat world-weary, 
and decidedly fastidious in his tastes, to 
secure a pleasing female companion who 
can be all in all to him for a season. His 
humour selects a number of types fairly 
representative of the fads and fashions 
of the day, especially in the literary and 
journalistic way. Mr. Courtney through- 
out is neatly ironical and frivolous, and 
never moralizes over the selfishness of 
his Maurice, who is, perhaps, sufficiently 
punished at the end by union with a push- 
ing American. 

The matter is occasionally a little thin, 
but always agreeable, being written with 
the ease of an accomplished hand. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Courtney may even induce 
the public which appreciates cleverness 
to take an interest in Sappho’s life. 


Queed. By Hen Sydnor Harrison. 
y Ty sy' 
(Constable & Co.) 


THE author provides here a careful study 
of a man’s broadening outlook. For the 
greater part of the tale we follow the 
sociological theorist of the title groping 
his way into touch with life itself, and this 
constitutes the real interest of it. Before 
we reach the end, however, the learned 
theorist’s enthusiasm for self-negation 
seems to have outrun his discretion. Only 
a sentimentalist would willingly abandon 





the object of his happiness to a rival of 
whom the best that can be said is “ that 
what was not fool was knave.”’ 


The heroine’s mingling of costly jun- 
ketings with arduous work in social 
reform may not seem so incongruous to 
the American public, to whom the book 
primarily appeals, as it probably will 
to an English audience. The present 
reviewer has found occasion both for 
dissent and enjoyment, and thinks the 
work deserves to be widely read. 








VERSE. 


In The Silver Age: a Dramatic Poem 
(John Lane), Mr. A. E. J. Legge satirizes 
various movements and tendencies of the 
day to the extent of four so-called ‘“ Acts.” 
The necessary judicial element, aloof and 
observant, is personified in one Godwin, 
“a veteran of diplomacy,” who, in the 
seclusion of his villa in Switzerland, that 

much-labelled land, 
The Hampstead Heath of Europe, 
has gathered round him certain emblems 
of modern intellectual activity—such as a 
** Political Leader,’ a ‘‘Minor Prephet”’ 
whose conception of Romance is inconsis- 
tent with the marriage vow, and an “ Icono- 
clast ’’—with .@ view, it would seem, to 
formulating and discussing divergent ideals 
and theories of existence. We are also 
introduced to persons representative of 
Socialism, both in its idyllic and prac- 
tical aspect, together with some feminine 
types sketched with more than ordinary 
insight. Though the scene is often changed, 
there is (with the exception of a bomb- 
throwing incident at the close) little or 
no action, neither are any very novel or 
definite conclusions reached. Mr. Legge 
can, however, write blank verse of good 
quality, and his lines show generally fresh- 
ness of fancy and a gift of felicitous expres- 
sion, as when glaciers are said to “ glide like 
sculptured rivers,” or allusion is made to 
the rapturous rule of noisy tongues 
And numbered noses. 

The principal fault of the book is traceable 
to its form, few of the characters being 
sufficiently realized to justify the dramatic 
medium. As satire and as poetry it is 
perceptibly inferior to the author’s former 
volume, ‘The Pilgrim Jester,’ with which, 
in some measureg, it courts comparison. 


The Gardens of Gray's Inn, and other 
Verses. By Christian Tearle. (Longmans 
& Co.)— The vision here _ presented 
of Lord Chancellors Eldon and Thurlow, 
with many other spectral figures of Bench 
and Bar, capering about Lincoln’s Inn Old 
Hall at Candlemas reminds us of ‘ Iolanthe ’ 
and is a somewhat startling application of 
ghostly convention to @ (comparatively) 
modern judiciary. Apart, however, from 
the bizarre effect thus conveyed to ‘The 
Ghosts of Lincoln’s Inn ’—among whom, we 
observe, are numbered those venerable but 
veiled personalities beloved of the embryonic 
barrister, Ackroyd and Smithson — the 
author sings, with gusto and neatness, of 
the Inns of Court, the ‘‘ Poor Little Houses 
of Chancerie,” now all but extinct, and 
London generally, both old and new. 

The volume includes certain Cavalier 
ballads in the customary rollicking vein, 
striking the conventional note without 
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materially adding thereto, while a sprinkling 
of love lyrics and others, with little claim 
to distinction, serve to show that the author 
is at his best when London, and especially 
legal London, forms the inspiration of his 
song. We may point out that the father 
of Lord Beaconsfield was not Ralph Disraeli 
(as stated in the note on p. 6), but Isaac. 


The Porch of Paradise, by Anna Bunston 
(Herbert & Daniel), seeks to set forth, in 
the guise of a dream, the phases of existence 
to be lived, after death, by the soul of man 
before he shall be accounted worthy to enter 
the heavenly mansions of Christian revela- 
tion. With the theological propositions 
and assumptions involved we are not con- 
cerned, but, as poetry, the work is worth 
notice. It is conceived on a lofty, spiritual 
plane, and its fervour is unmistakable. 
Though the blank verse be not altogether 
flawless, rhythmical and stately lines abound, 
instinct with poetical feeling, to which the 
following will testify :— 

As in rare autumn days when tender South 
Decoys the sun, and North can nothing do 
But lay long fingers on th’ elastic shades 
And stretch them to herself ; when pencillings 
Of rainbow light are seen above the sheep 
And down the pillars of the nearer beech 
And drawn as haloes round the doméd ricks 
Until they seem the pearl-roofed cupolas 

Of New Jerusalem ; and every hill 

And distant woodland wears a veil of haze 
As blue and delicate as children’s eyes. 


A vivid and picturesque fancy shows itself 
in “courts of alabaster” gleaming “like 
quarried moonbeams,” and again in 

Low shores that blushed with willow herb as if 

They had been plundering the sunset sky, 

And paled with meadowsweet as if they stole 

The foam ; 
but an allusion to the absence of “ hireling 
comedians”’ from the Holy City seems 
neither appropriate nor necessary. It is 
disappointing, too, that such lyrical pas- 
sages as occur should rarely transcend the 
ideals of average hymnody. Prefixed to the 
— is a brief foreword expounding ‘ The 

cheme of the Book.’ 


A Soggarth’s Last Verses, by Father 
Matthew Russell, S.J. (Burns & Oates), 
demand no lofty standard of criticism. 
Part secular and part devotional—yet with 
no clear dividing line between the two— 
they present a strange, yet in no sense 
jarring picture of pious zeal interlarded 
with lyrics of a semi-humorous nature, 
one of which—the first—entitled ‘Five 
O’Clock Tea at the Dargle,’ contains what, 
in the circumstances, would seem to be a 
curious lapse of taste :— 

wot oylvan Villa Nowe et 
Sweet haunt of song, yet rhyming mate 
It hath not, phan, son 

Father Matthew Russell’s light verse, as 
exemplified in this volume, strikes us as of 
the kind that may conveniently be dis- 
patched through the post for the delecta- 
tion of some absent and indulgent friend 
more or less conversant with the matters 
involved, but it lacks sufficient catholicity 
of topic and treatment to make good its 
appeal to a world of strangers. It is other- 
wise with his serious work. This, though 
largely inspired by the aims and labours of 
the Society of Jesus—and therefore to that 
extent esoteric—is nevertheless distinguished 
by more than one occasion ix which the poet 
shows side by side with the divine. Of 
such is the somewhat gloomy blending of 
humanity with d tism called ‘The 
First Sin,’ while in ‘Our Midnight Mass’ 
and ‘A Eucharistic Garden’ the author 
gives picturesque lyrical expression to a 
religious feeling unmistakably sincere. 





The anonymous author of A Wayfarer’s 
Treasures, by C. O. G. (Fifield), isobviously a 
enuine nature-lover, observant and thought- 
ul, delighting in rural sights and sounds, 
and moved to express his delight through 
the medium of verse which unhappily pos- 
sesses more conscientiousness than inspira- 
tion. To such themes as birds, butterflies, 
flowers, and—most favoured of all—the 
trite phenomena of spring and the other 
seasons, he appends meditations which are 
neither new, nor yet adequately disguised 
renovations of the old. By way of example 
we may cite the opening stanzas of ‘ Autumn 

Dance No. 2’ :— 

Dance! whilst Autumn leaves are falling, 
Laugh the clouds away ; 


Though December now is calling, 
Keep your soul in May. 


Dance! for aie ceases never 
If the soul be pure ; 

Hearts do neither change nor sever 
If the faith is sure. 


The sentiment, though hoary, is unim- 
peachable, but it is not in itself poetry, 
nor here, in its applied form, even passable 
verse, according to modern standards. On 
the other hand, gleams of a more poetic 
spirit are not lacking, as may be seen by 
the following from ‘ The Snowdrop’ : 

I see raindrops, every one 

Wears a rainbow for a crown, 

Which they cast away when down ; 

Weary now their journey done. 
But in this case, as in others, the effect 
is discounted by a lack of skill in technique. 


Pagan Sonnets, by John Myers O’Hara 
(Portland, Maine, Smith & Sale), hide 
appreciable talent under a mass of obscuring 
affectation, much, but not all, of which 
suggests to us the treacherous aid of the 
rhyming dictionary. In tone the sonnets 
are fashionably pagan, but their language at 
times shows odd taste. Whatcan be Said of 
the poet who in cold blood can allude to 
Atalanta as 

The fleet white-limbed Ionienne ; 


who in the brief course of the first eight 
lines of a single sonnet employs such a 
maddening combination of rhymes as 
** Androgyne,” “wine,” ‘“festucine,’” and 
*“Ericyne,”’ and in yet another sings of 
“lips. of rodomel’”? It is, possibly, 
superfine chivalry to make mention of 
Cleopatra as a “girl” at the date of 
Cesar’s death. For the rest, that Mr. 
O’Hara may yet find a place in the paths 
of poetry, when purged of his grotesque- 
ness and self-conscious classicism, the 
fine sonnet on ‘ Vespasian’s Circus’ gives 
ground for hope. His sense of form 
is good, and many of his verbal eccentri- 
cities may be ascribed to inexperience, 
baffled by the tyranny of rhyme, aggravated 
in its turn by the iron rule of the sonnet. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


A REALLY successful verse translation of 
a great poem should produce upon the reader 
the same, or nearly the same, effect as the 
original. Otherwise a good prose version, 
such as each generation in each country 
usually makes for itself, seems to us far more 
satisfactory. We hardly think that the 
reader of the three volumes of Mr. C. E. 
Wheeler’s poetical rendering of Dante’s 
Divine Comedy (Dent) willifeel 
like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken. 


The secret of Dante’s greatness will 
probably remain unrevealed to him, though 





Mr. Wheeler possesses several excellent 
qualifications for his almost impossible 
task. He has chosen Dante’s own metre, 
and shows remarkable skill in dealing with 
the difficulties of the rhymes without any 
undue sacrifice of accuracy. But the terzg 
rima has no associations for English readers, 
and we think he would have been 
better advised to adopt a_ thoroughly 
English metre. Moreover, his verse ig 
often monotonous, and, so far as we can 
discover, it nowhere rises into the regions 
of real poetry. Consequently he is gener 
ally least successful with the greatest 
passages of the poem, unless it be that in 
these we are most conscious of the gulf 
that separates the translation from the 
original. 


Ir strikes one on reading Mr. Edward 
Thomas’s papers entitled Light and Twi- 
light (Duckworth & Co.) that he is fitted 
rather with fancy than with mngeee, 
and rather with pathos than with humour, 
Indeed, the defect of his qualities is his 
lack of humour, a sense which should have 
saved him from several slips in these pages, 
There is, on the contrary, @ poignant appre- 
ciation of the tragic, which is, perhaps, 
best exemplified in such a piece as intro- 
duces us to the little volume, ‘ The Flower 
Gatherer,’ the taie of a child’s ending in 
@ pool of water. Mr. Thomas has moments, 
He has an evident understanding of Nature, 
which is perhaps less than his rendering 
and interpretation of it. His English is 
sound and even delicate, though occasionally 
marred by affectation. Other papers are 
pleasantly illusive, and still others trivial. 
A few have a deeper note; but in many the 
effort is obvious, however nice the accom- 
plishment. 


Wuart motive or design guided Mr. C. J. 
Cutcliffe Hyne in the make-up of Th 
Escape Agents (Werner Laurie) we cannot 
presume to say; but the collection of tales 
is ill-assorted. There are thirteen short 
stories, several of which have merit. About 
half of these are concerned with the same 
principal characters: an American soldier 
of fortune and a French vivandiére. But 
between each pair of these tales of days 
before Waterloo is interpolated a modem 
story, which has no particular connexion 
with anything else in the book; and the 
tale with which the volume opens is a Capt. 
Kettle story of an inferior kind. Now and 
again the tales of the American mercenary 
and Clarice the vivandiére—the ‘ Escape 
Agents” of the title—are something like 
spirited, historical fiction, and they have 
sequence; they would, with a little care, 
have made a decently connected whole, but 
for the interpolations above mentioned. 


Adventures of an Actor, by Robert Castle- 
ton (Methuen), though described as a novel, 
makes no pretence to plot. Rather is lb 
an entertaining series of episodes in the 
career of a “Camford” undergraduate 
turned actor, most of which bear the vet! 
similitude of autobiography. Pictures of 
stage life are becoming fairly frequent ™ 
modern fiction, but Mr. Castleton chooses t0 
neglect those sordid aspects upon which 
the theatrical novelist is ever ready to base 4 
‘* message,” and to content himself with the 
humorous side, for the adequate treatment 
of which he is amply qualified. The opening 
scenes, for example, in the “Dramatic and 
Variety ” Agency of Messrs. Merry & Garto? 
are conceived in the spirit of genuine comedy, 
while the adventurous history of the tour 
ing “fit-up’’ company, run by the herd 
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and @ sagaciously inccnsequent friend, 
makes excellent reading. Somewhat too 
generous & leaven of advice to stage aspirants 
is responsible for occasional moments of 
dullness, but these will doubtless impart 
compensatory instruction to such as are 
eager to learn. 


Early Printed Books in the Library of 
St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. By J. B. 
Bilderbeck. (Cambridge University Press.) 
—This slender volume of thirty-eight pages 
contains an account of only seventy-five 
books. Mr. Bilderbeck with commendable 
zeal has set himself to follow the model 
adopted by Mr. George Chawner in his 
catalogue of the incunabula at King’s 
College. It would have been better, in our 
opinion, if the model had been followed more 
closely, for here the presses are brought 
down to 1521, and in one case even later, 
and the result is slightly confusing. Mr. 
Bilderbeck has done his work very well, 
but we are surprised, in a bibliographical 
work planned on this scale, that he should 
have omitted references to Renouard for the 
Aldines and Etiennes, to Vingtrinier for 
Lyons, to Anton Mayer for Vienna, and to 
Mr. Weale for Missals. Possibly also Prince 
d@Esseling might have yielded him some 
assistance. These, however, are minor 
criticisms. The collection consists of rather 
ordinary books, but there is one Caxton. 


County Pedigrees. — Nottinghamshire. 
Vol. I. Edited by W. P. W. Phillimore. 
(Phillimore & Co.)—The qualification for 
admission into this and the companion 
volumes which it is proposed to issue 
is on the widest possible basis. Any 
family is eligible provided the pedigree 
particulars of three generations can be 
stated at length to the satisfaction of 
the editor. No fee is charged if the pedi- 
gree is set forth in narrative form, but a charge 
is made for tabular pedigrees, autograph 
signatures, portraits, and other iillustra- 
tions, such as coats of arms, mon@éments, or 
residences. Mr. Phillimore’s name is a 
warrant that nothing fictitious will gain 
insertion, so far as it is possible to test the 
accuracy of a multiplicitv of details con- 
cerning the family descent of persons of no 
special repute. 

This volume, with a General Index, forms 
@ collection of brief information as to a 
variety of families claiming a Nottingham- 
shire descent, some of rank and title, some 
of varying degree of repute, and more who are 
unknown outside their own limited circle 
or business connexions. The descents in- 
clude a duke, an earl, and one or two families 
of county distinction, such as the Chaworths 
and Musters of Annesley. Dean Gregory 
supplies information as to his children by 
two marriages, and his father and grand- 
father, who were both “ wharfingers, coal, 
and bone merchants” of Nottingham. By 
far the longest account in the volume is 
contributed by General Booth of the Salva- 
tion Army, whose father was a Belper nailer. 


In The Rulers of Strathspey (Inverness, 
the Northern Counties Newspaper and Print- 
ing and Publishing Company) the Earl of 
Cassillis has amplified the material which 
he collected for the article on Ogilvie-Grant, 
Earl of Seafield, in ‘The Scots Peerage,’ 
edited by Sir James Balfour Paul. The 
Sub-title describes the book as a “ history 
of the Lairds of Grant and Earls of Sea- 
field” ; but it has much more of genealogy 
than of history, and is indeed, as a whole, 
less for reading than for reference. Special- 
ists interested in the subject had already 





found themselves admirably served by Sir 
William Fraser’s valuable volume on ‘ The 
Chiefs of Grant’ and Mr. William Mackay’s 
‘Urquhart and Glenmoriston.’ To these 
pioneer works the Earl of Cassillisis mainly, 
and avowedly, indebted for his material ; 
and the chief recommendation of his book 
is that it places within reach of the Clan 
Grant, at a moderate price, a brief record 
of a race which has left its mark on Scottish 
history and the history of the Highlands. 
The chiefs of the clan, the Lairds of Grant, 
who succeeded to the Earldom of Seafield, 
and the extensive lands of the Ogilvies, 
Earls of Findlater and Seafield, form the 
main subject of the work, the more important 
cadet families being dealt with in appendices. 
The illustrations include some interesting 
autograph signatures and coloured represen- 
tations of the Grant tartan. But why is 
there no Index ? 


Les Cent et Une Nuits. Traduits de 
lArabe par M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes. 
(Paris, Guilmoto.)—‘ The Hundred and One 
Nights’ is one of the class of collections of 
popular tales with which ‘The Arabian 
Nights’ has made every one familiar. Prof. 
Gaudefroy -Demombynes has found three 
manuscripts of it, showing some variants, in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, and has com- 
pared them with another, which he oddly 
terms “ un troisiéme,’’ which M. René Basset 
supplied. All four manuscripts are Maghribi, 
that is from North-West Africa, and modern ; 
and nothing is known about the history of the 
collection. The stories are told in an abrupt 
colloquial style, with none of the literary 
skill that is shown in ‘The Thousand and 
One Nights,’ and it is plain that they were 
prepared for recital to a popular audience. 
Some of them are identical, at least in 
outline, with tales in ‘The Thousand and 
One’; others correspond rather to the 
stories combined in ‘Seyf et- Tijan,’ that 
spirited tale which M. Perron translated, 
and which Lady Cromartie adapted from 
the French’; indeed, there is a consider- 
able proportion of Bedawi_ incidents, 
reminding one of the story of ‘Omar b. 
en-Nu‘man. 


In themselves the stories hardly seem to 
merit the elaborate learning which M. 
Gaudefroy-Demombynes has lavished on 
their editing; but to students of what the 
French compliment us by naming “le 
folk-lore,” the origins of popular tales are 
always matters of profound interest. The 
editor accordingly analyzes each story and 
its component “ motifs,” and in most cases 
traces them back to their Indian or other 
prototypes, with due references to collateral 
kindred in East and West. His general 
conclusion is that ‘The Hundred and One 
Nights,’ even when corresponding to ‘ The 
Thousand and One’ (as in ‘The Seven 
Vizirs’ or ‘ Book of Sindibad’), differs so 
remarkably in details that the one cannot 
be derived from the other, but both descend 
from a common ancestor. ‘The Hundred 
and One Nights,’ he considers, is closer to 
the Indian originals, and may have formed the 
Arabic channel through which the Spaniards 
obtained the outlines of their ‘ Libro de los 
Engannos.’ He believes, further, that in 
‘The Hundred and One Nights’ we have 
a text nearer to what Al- Mas‘udi meant by 
his reference to ‘The Thousand and One 
Nights’ than any of the texts we possess 
of the more famous collection. This is 
decidedly open to argument; but no one 
can read the editor’s notes without recog- 
nizing that study and wide reading have 
given him a title to express a judgment that 
may notbeignored. '° ' 


M. Gaudefroy - Demombynes evidently 
adopts Prof. Macdonald’s brilliant demoli- 
tion of the Habicht or Breslau text of ‘ The 
Arabian Nights,’ and he has some caustic 
remarks on the text said to have been trans- 
lated by M. Mardrus :— 


““M. Mardrus a dit d’abord qu'il traduisait 
Boulaq, ensuite qu'il traduisait un précieux 
manuscrit que personne n’a jamais vu, enfin que 
le vrai texte des ‘Mille et Une Nuits’ serait la 
traduction en arabe de sa traduction francaise[!]. 
Jusqu’a preuve contraire, je crois que le récit 
du troisiéme calender de M. Mardrus est un 
démarquage de Galland. Mais si Beirout coupe 
tout ce qui pourrait ‘ troubler les jeunes filles,’ 
M. Mardrus ajoute de quoi ‘ émoustiller les 
potaches et les vieux monsieurs.’ ”’ 


We may observe here that M. Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes mitigates in some degree 
the grossness which characterizes these, like 
all Oriental, tales. Of the Breslau text it is 
remarked :— 

“On a déja rappelé comment Macdonald a 
prouvé que le texte de Habicht est fait de piéces 
et de morceaux, et que son manuscrit des ‘ Mille 
et Une Nuits’ est de la méme farine que celui de 
M. Mardrus, si l’on admet son existence.” 


The contrast between Galland’s and Bur- 
ton’s translations is charmingly expressed 
in the phrase 

‘les ‘ Mille et Une Nuits,’ habillées soit a la 
mode du dix-huitiéme siécle, d’une élégance dis- 
créte et enveloppée, soit A la fagon d’hier, en un 
mélange savant de prétention et de brutalité.” 


Special attention should be drawn to the 
exhaustive essay on ‘ The City of Brass’ at 
the end of the volume. We confess we do 
not approve of the names of the characters 
being given in French translations without 
the Arabic originals. The French might 
represent several different Arabic words, 
and even such unambiguous names as 
** Fleur des Jardins” or ‘‘ Etoile de Lumiére ”” 
should have the Arabic appended, at least 
on their first occurrence. A scholar like 
M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes should not refer 
(p. 3) to “‘op. laud.”’ when no such work has yet 
been cited; and “ Zerend’”’ (p. 42, note) is 
@ mistake for Zerenj. The book isa notable 
addition to the study of ‘ The Arabian Nights’ 
and their variants in different countries. 


THE aim of “The Regent Library” 
(Herbert & Daniel) is to give the general 
reader and the busy man, in carefully chosen 
extracts, ‘‘Introductions to authors of 
perennial interest.” This idea is well 
achieved in Mr. Edward Storer’s introduction 
to and selections from Leigh Hunt. Hunt 
is above all a pleasant writer, and the book 
before us deserves the same adjective, for 
the type is of the best, and the binding neat, 
while the editor has an excellent apprecia- 
tion of the merits of his subject, though 
perhaps he overdoes the clever writing 
which is the fashion of to-day. A ‘Short 
Bibliography’ and ‘Iconography’ at the 
end complete an attractive scheme. 


Messrs. MAcCMILLAN’s new instalment of 
shilling books is worth the attention of the 
tourist. Hamerton’s essays on The Intel- 
lectual Life are much more satisfactory than 
the collections of flashy epigram now pre- 
valent. In the preface to the fifth edition 
of South Sea Bubbles, by the Earl and the 
Doctor, the former explains that “our 
minds were composing, arrayed, as it were, 
in the costume of the country during the 
summer months,’ and adds: “I have yet 
to learn that all literature is to be rendered 
adaptable to Miss Skimperton’s academy.” 
To A Poor Man’s House Mr. Stephen 
Reynolds contributes a new Preface, which 
is of interest, but hardly needed by the 





competent reader. 
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A QuEstTIoN asked in one of our earlier 
notices is answered incidentally in the Intro- 
duction to The Virginians, 2 vols. (“‘ Cen- 
tenary Biographical Edition of Thackeray,” 
Smith & Elder). Is there anywhere any 
sketch or note of that history of “J. J.’’ to 
which reference is made in the last chapter 
but one of ‘The Newcomes’? There is 
not, it seems. ‘‘I intended,’’ Thackeray 
told Mr. Elwin, ‘‘ to show J. J. married, 
and exhibit him with the trials of a wife 
and children. I meant to make him in 
love with another man’s wife, and recover 
him through the attachment to the little 
ones.” “This story,” said Elwin, “I 
begged him not to write.” The new Intro- 
duction to ‘The Virginians’ contains fresh 
evidence of those irregular habits of com- 
position, and that distrust of his own 
achievement, which are characteristic of 
the writer. Once Motley found him at 
the British Museum working at the ninth 
number with a file of old newspapers before 
him. “I can conceive nothing,” says the 
methodical historian, ‘more harassing in 
the literary way of living than his from hand 
to riouth.” Of course, contrasted with the 
enormous and laborious preparation which 
preceded, say, such a work as the much- 
vaunted ‘Cloister and the Hearth,’ this 
ad hoc mode of composition seems wun- 
thinkable. But genius goes its own gait, 
and Thackeray went his. If he had taken 
all the pains which Reade lays down in the 
Preface to ‘The Wandering Heir’ as essen- 
tial to historical success, he might not have 
done so well; and he never is overmastered 
by his details, as Reade sometimes is. For 
a@ story ‘The Virginians’ may straggle. It 
may be, too, that the voice of the Chorus 
is too audible. But it is an inimitable 
panorama of eighteenth-century life; and 
the Lambert group have a charm that is only 
equalled, if indeed it be equalled, by that 
of the “‘ Family of Wakefield.” 


. 


Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History. 
—Vol. Il. Types of Manorial Structure in 
the Northern Danelaw. By F. M. Stenton. 
—Customary Rents. By N._ Neilson. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press.)—A little more 
than a year ago (April 2, 1910) we gave a 
hearty welcome to the first volume of Prof. 
Vinogradoff’s series of “ Oxford Studies in 
Social and Legal History.”’ It is well known 
to be easier to start a series than to carry it 
on with promptitude and regularity. In 
this case, however, no such misgivings need 
arise. The second volume has come hard 
on the heels of the first, and is in no wise 
inferior to it in learning and importance. 
Like its predecessor, it consists of two 
unrelated studies, separately paged and 
indexed, and written by different authors. 
The two treatises in this volume, however, 
have the unity which arises from both of 
them bearing on the history of English 
manorial institutions, with which so much 
of Prof. Vinogradoff’s best work has been 
associated. 


In the former, Mr. F. M. Stenton, one of 
the most promising of our younger mediz- 
valists, carries a good deal further the general 
lines laid down by the Professor in his own 
writings on the subject, by a very careful 
and minute study of the typical manors 
of the Northern Danelaw. In the latter 
Miss N. Neilson, an American scholar, 
makes a detailed and elaborate examina- 
tion of the various types of customary rents 
i by the medieval villein to his lord, 

king, and his church. 


~ Both monographs deserve warm praise. 
They belong to the austerest class of highly 











technical work, and are hardly to be read, 
even by specialists, without an effort. It 
is perhaps a pity that the important genera- 
lizations which both contain are not quite 
sufficiently disentangled from the details in 
which they are embedded to arrest the atten- 
tion of the more incurious scholar. Not 
even the meagre chapter-titles vouchsafed 
by Miss Neilson as a table of contents are 
allowed by way of summary or analysis of 
Mr. Stenton’s ninety closely packed pages 
of information. His general conclusions 
are, nevertheless, of great importance, and 
he has clearly demonstrated the existence 
in the eleventh century, in the Danelaw, 
of a characteristic tenurial unit, consisting 
of the “‘ manerium,”’ that is to say the hall 
or the capital messuage of the lord, with 
its central territory of inland or domain, 
and its often numerous and widely scattered 
dependencies, which might be either 
** berewicks ’’ of detached domain, or ‘‘ soke- 
land ” held by tenants doing suit and service 
to the lord’s central court. 


Miss Neilson’s monograph is necessarily 
even more immersed in detail than is that 
of Mr. Stenton, but her painstaking work 
will be a godsend to the perplexed editor or 
student of cartularies, pulled up by doubtful 
and difficult technical terms at the threshold 
of his task. We are not sure, however, that 
she has cast her result in the best form. In 
some ways we should have preferred her to 
have separated her detailed examination 
of the meaning of terms from her classifica- 
tion of the various types of customary 
rents. As it is, some of her chapters are 
little more than partial glossaries, and it 
is fortunate that her Index is so sound and 
accurate that it enables us to look up without 
much trouble any form of rent with which 
she deals. It is inevitable that in some 
cases she is obliged to record a name without 
being able to offer any explanation of its 
meaning. Among the points which inter- 
ested us most is her satisfactory demonstra- 
tion that cornage was a form of geld in certain 
pastoral districts of the North, and therefore 
normally payable to the Crown, rather than 
@ rent for pasturage rights, as Mr. Lapsley 
has held, and therefore normally payable to 
the lord. Both authors have done their 
duty well as regards press correction, though 
Miss Neilson shows an occasional lapse. 
She does not always take the trouble to put 
her place-names in their modern forms, and 
she might have given a word of explanation 
why “certus redditus’” and “ redditus 
assise ’’ are both permissible forms. 


The Shekel-Hak-Kédesh of Moses de Leon : 
Text. Edited, for the First Time, with 
Marginal References, by A. W. Greenup. 
(Highbury, St. John’s Hall.)—Medieval 
Jewish mysticism is so little studied, and 
therefore so little understood, by even pro- 
fessed investigators of post-Biblical Hebrew 
literature, that the publication of a text 
like the one now placed before the learned 
world by Dr. Greenup may justly lay claim 
to a special degree of recognition. Moses de 
Leon, who wrote the present work at 
Guadalaxara in 1292, was an author whose 
name has for a long time figured in con- 
troversy ; for the opponents of the high 
antiquity ascribed by some to the great 
Kabbalistic textbook known by the name 
of ‘Zohar’ (or ‘Splendour’) maintain, for 
the most part, to this day that it was com- 
posed, or at any rate compiled, by none other 
than the erudite mystic who, besides the 
‘Shekel ha-Kodesh’ (or ‘Holy Shekel’), 
wrote several interesting books of a like 
tendency. 

The topics treated in the text before us 
offer several points of contact with the 


‘Zohar’ itself. The central doctrine jg 
that of divine emanations, entitled Sephiroth 
(taken by some to represent ‘‘ Sphaerz ”’), of 
which the Kabbalists count ten. But equal 
stress is laid throughout on the doctrine 
of divine unity, the simile specially employed 
by Moses de Leon to illustrate the relation of 
the First Cause to the universe being that of 
a stream and the source from which it pro- 
ceeds. The Kabbalah is, indeed, through. 
out based on ideas of a decidedly pantheistic 
character. A monograph on the rather 
remarkable doctrine of the ether developed 
by Moses de Leon in the present treatise 
will be found in vol. xx. of The Jewish 
Quarterly Review, where also translations of 
some portions of the text are given. Our 
author aims at incorporating everything 
in his mystical scheme of the universe; 
but the origin and bearing of several of his 
ideas, as, for instance, his symbolical treat- 
ment of the various metals, still require 
investigation. 


In studying our text the fact must be 
borne in mind that Moses de Leon possessed 
@ very daring, but not particularly clear 
mind. Dr. Greenup’s marginal notes, 
supplying the Biblical references and _ the 
various Rabbinical authorities alluded to 
in the work, will be found very useful. The 
text as printed requires revision here and 
there, but this hardly detracts from the 
value of the edition or the merit of its 
editor. 








NAMES IN FACT AND FICTION. 


On Wednesday last a Manchester jury 
awarded Miss Irene Chester, a moneylender 
of that city, 75/. damages on the ground 
that she had lost custom through a para- 
graph in Answers in which ‘‘ Miss Chester, 
moneylender,”’ was introduced. The defence 
was that the character was purely fictitious, 
and introduced to advertise a novel. 

Claims of the sort are of particular interest 
to writers of to-day, and occur more 
frequently than might be expected. We 
recall, for instance, Mark Twain’s complaint 
that the name of the Colonel in his book 
‘The Gilded Age ’ (subsequently called ‘ The 
American Claimant ’) was twice challenged :— 


“The name was changed from Eschol to 
Beriah to accommodate an Eschol Sellers who 
rose out of the vasty deeps of uncharted space, 
and preferred his request—backed by threat of 
a libel suit—then went his way appeased, and 
came nomore. Inthe play [made out of the book] 
Beriah had to be dropped to satisfy another 
member of the race.” 


Where money is, or purports to be, lost, 
there is an obvious and direct appeal to the 
sympathies of the average jury, but there 
is @ general feeling abroad that of late thet 
Palladium of our liberties has not been 
sufficiently kept in hand by the judge. To 
prove malice is much more difficult than to 
suggest it, and such proof as will fairly 
connect the writer and the complainant, 
arid supply a motive, ought to be insisted 
on. 
The prirciple of allowing ‘“‘ vindictive 
damages”’ against newspapers is, as was 
recently pointed out in an able series of 
articles in The Westminster Gazeite, 4 
dangerous departure in English law. A 
writer of fiction sends us the following 
remarks on the dangers of names innocently 
used :— 

‘*In future I shall use a place-name, like Mrs. 
Humph Ward’s ‘ Wendover,’ for my man; 
or I shall go to a churchyard with two witnesses, 
who keep diaries; select a good name from 4 
gravestone, and call their attention to the fact 
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{f I[}were more famous, I might advertise myself 
and my work in advance by — out that 
the hero and heroine were to be named thus and 
thus, and any one who objected should apply to 
me early to make an alteration, or, alternately, 
pay me for the honour. My name is not precisely 
common, but it figured as that of a drunken black- 

in a recent novel. I am too respectable 
to mind that, of course, and too unknown to get 
damages. And, in any case, it will be long 
before I willingly submit any matter of literature 
or art to the sacred twelve. They may be busi- 
nesslike, but for me they are certainly profane. 
I should prefer arbitration by some competent 
literary authority.” 








CUNNINGHAM’S EXTRACTS FROM 
THE REVELS’ BOOKS, 1842.* 


L 


THE review of Mr. Law’s book (June 3rd) 
suggests examination of the point it 
raises. In the early part of the nine- 
teenth century a good deal of discussion 
arose as to the probable dates of production 
of some of Shakespeare’s plays; and the 
publication of these three documents, 
among the other accounts of the Revels 
Office, seemed to set the questions at rest. 
But when Peter Cunningham attempted to 
sell two of them to the British Museum on 
April 29th, 1868, an examination was made, 
and an inquiry instituted, and they were 
restored to the Record Office on May 26th 
of the same year. Shortly afterwards it was 
found he had succeeded in selling a third 
document to Mr. Waller, a bookseller in 
Fleet Street, who also restored it to the 
Record Office. 


Mr. Bond and Mr. Duffus Hardy were 
suspicious of the “restored” documents ; 
and the Record Office officials enclosed them 
each in a sheet of blue office paper, on which 
is written a statement that no guarantee 
could be given of the authenticity of each, 
as it had been out of the care of the Record 
Office for some time. (These sheets still 
remain on these documents.) 


_ The first public announcement appeared 
in The Atheneum of June 20th, 1868, where 
the whole sad story is narrated, and as the 
result of careful examination it is stated 
“that the whole body of Shakespearean 
illustrations had been added to the original.” 
This dictum was universally accepted by 
the scholars of the time, though less was 
said of it than might have been, as Peter 
Cunningham, broken down in body, brain, 
and moral judgments, was nearing the end 
of his life. He died within a year after his 
exposure, on May 18th, 1869. There is no 
— now why the truth should not be 


Mr. Ernest Law has written his book to 
prove that Peter Cunningham is innocent, 
and that the documents are genuine, and 
he has found high-placed officials in the British 
Museum and the Record Office to answer in 

3 favour his questions as to the writing 
being that of the time, and the character of 
the ink being the same on the different pages 
of the manuscripts. But, as he says him- 
self, ““ how dangerous it always must be for 
people to accept as conclusive the bare pro- 
nouncements of an expert in handwriting ! ” 
I, who do not profess to be an expert, 
should like to be allowed to consider the 
questions on other grounds. 





oat following article, though complicated and somewhat 
nical in detail, has an importance not perhaps immedi- 
y me obvious to some. It deals with the authenticity of 
eats which have been regarded as settling the date 
oan of Shakespeare's greatest plays, including ‘Othello’ 
a e Tempest.’ Are the documents so strangely 

ag Ae J a A genuine or not? Mr. 

sa. 
ether A ged ey are. Here is a voice on the 





First, we may consider the fact that Halli- 
well-Phillipps in 1880 found among Malone’s 
papers, presented to the Bodleian in 1821, 
@ memorandum concerning these same plays, 
not identically the same, but so nearly so 
that it might have been taken from the 
original Revels’ Book. It has no reference 
or date, and is not in Malone’s handwriting. 
Malone does not refer to it, though he had 
seen the records at the Audit Office in 1791. 
Mr. Law suggests that it had been sent to 
himwhen the missing Revels’ Books turned up 
some time between the above date and 1812, 
when Malone died ; and that this memoran- 
dum must have taught him the dates of 
‘Othello’ and ‘The Tempest.’ Halliwell- 
Phillipps in discussing this question in the 
Appendix to the fifth edition of his ‘ Outlines,’ 
1885, says: ‘‘ Instead of being contented 
with the mere absence of suspicious indica- 
tions, the first duty, in every instance, is 
to consider anxiously if there is even a 
remote possibility of fraud.” We are beset 
with ‘“‘ possibilities’ both in regard to the 
Revels’ Books and to Malone’s memorandum. 
A deed may be none the less a forgery, 
though every word of it be true. The 
questions as to the facts given are not the 
same as those concerning the documents 
giving them; but they bear on each other. 


The “most natural and likely hypothesis 
to account for the scrap among Malone’s 
papers is that, on the publication of Cunning- 
ham’s book in 1842, one of the Curators of 
the Bodleian}took a note of these new points 
and went to search among Malone’s papers 
to see if there was any allusion to them. 
He would find none among the manuscripts, 
as he had found none‘even in the posthumous 
works of Malone. And he might have left 
his memorandum among the manuscripts, 
hoping to come back and search again. 
Even allowing that the news had reached 
Malone too late to be included among his 
writings, is it likely he would not have spoken 
about it ? And if he had, his friends would 
not, after his death, have held silence about 
this new discovery. But he told no one. 


Now the information contained in the 
memorandum might have en derived from 
another source than this series of Revels’ 
Books. The Lord Chamberlain’s Warrant 
Books from 1603 to 1628 are lost now, but 
the volumes from 1628 to 1640 remain, and 
these volumes give occasional details so 
freely that we may believe the earlier one, 
which might not then have been lost, might 
have told all that was in Malone’s scrap, 
except the spelling. 


There is “another point to remember. 
Collier was alive before Malone died in 1812. 
He was born in 1789, began literary work 
at 16, and was a reporter for The Times by 
1809. It is a fact to be remembered, on 
account of Collier’s life and work, and it is 
significant that when Cunningham offered 
these papers to the British Museum, he 
said “he would ask Mr. Collier how much 
he should demand for them.” Why ? 
Was he a partner? Cunningham dwelt 
next door to him, and lived in his “ aura.” 


Seeing that “the scrap” sheds no light 
upon “ the record,” we may be pardoned for 
following Halliwell-Phillipps’s advice, and 
metaphorically employ a detective. The 
first question would be, Was there any oppor- 
tunity for these papers being tampered with ? 
The answer would be, Years of opportunity, 
while they remained in private hands. The 
second question would be, Was there any 
possible advantage to be gained by any 
person in forging them? The answer would 
be, Certainly. If undiscovered, he would 
get literary credit, would sell that and 





other books better, would take a higher 
flight than his rivals, and he could get a 
better price for the old papers, if he trimmed 
them thus. A detective would say, Let us 
suppose then that he did it, the man who had 
these motives, for it is much easier to follow 
a clue if we attach it to a name. Peter 
Cunningham was familiar with old records ; 
he had been eight years in the Audit Office 
before he printed his ‘Extracts’; he was 
eager to find something about Shakespeare ; 
he had an almost unlimited command of 
blank and partially blank sheets of old paper, 
some with well-known watermarks, and some 
with writing on them. 


Let us leave him now, and turn to the 
records themselves. There are a long series 
of them, with lacune. The longest intervals 
are between 1587 and 1604, and during the 
Commonwealth. They vary in the darkness 
of the ink. The exact proportions may have 
varied at different concoctions; impurities 
may have been hid among the ingredients ; 
the bottles may have been lying open to the 
dust longer at some times than others; or 
drying sand may have been used, mixed with 
powdered perfumes which affected its per- 
manence. This is important to remember, 
as the signatures of the officials to the 
accounts are very frequently paler than 
the body of the records. In regard to the 
tested one, that of 1604-5, Mr. Law says that 
the ink was proved to be the same in the 
Shakespearean List as in the rest of the docu- 
ment. Of course it was ! 


The first fact to notice concerning the 
whole series"of Revels’ Books (called so, but 
consisting only of a few sheets of paper 
loosely stitched) is that the account proper 
is enclosed in an outer sheet of paper of the 
same size, on the outside of which, that is on 

. 1, is the title, so to speak. On no occasion 
is there any writing on the reverse, or 
p. 2, except in the suspected document. (It 
may be noted, however, that in the account 
for the year 1631-2 it seems to have been 
used, but that is only because the outer 
sheet is lost, and the “ book” begins really 
at p. 3 of the complete account.) 


Now why was this particular document 
unique in this special relation? It certainly 
would not be that a clerk in the lavish times 
of James I. would do an unclerkly deed in 
order to economize paper; but a modern 
clerk, who came upon some documents 
with some blank spaces, and wanted to 
utilize them for his own purposes, might see, 
after it was done, that he should have put 
the usual description in the blank space 
which had been left for it, and, in order 
to avoid suspicion, he might write on p. 2 
what in all other cases has been written on 
p. 3; that is, the outer sheet has not been 
left blank save for the title, as usual. It 
is certain that the same hand wrote p. 2 as 
wrote pp. 3 and 4, therefore the ink-test does 
one come to much. [I shall return to this 
ater. 


In regard to pp. 3 and 4 there is naturally 
more to say. During the middle of Eliza- 
beth’s reign the accounts are fairly regular, 
and beautifully written down to 1584. 
Then came a break, and the account of 
1587 is incomplete. It has, at a blank space, 
@ marginal note, not given in Peter Cunning- 
ham’s ‘ Extracts,’ that “‘the names of the 
plays should be expressed.” No other account 
after that date has been preserved until this 
contested one of 1604-5, which is certainly 
different in effect from any others. In the 
perfect documents of Eli the names 
of the plays and th é 
mentioned, never 
The books were bgoks of expenses, and as 
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Court never paid the poets, there was no 
reason to mention them. 

Further, in all the other lists there is a 
margin to the left, generally separated by 
a line, whole or broken; there is no margin 
to the right, except in rare cases where the 
sum total of a number of entries seems to 
leave a margin. But there is never a ruled 
line to the right, the writing in other lists 
continuing always to the right margin un- 
protected. But in this 1604-5 account, as 
the facsimile shows, is a ruled line drawn on 
the right hand, to protect the innovation 
concerning “the poets.” And that line 
was ruled after the writing was done, as 
may be easily proved. Seen before and 
never since has such a column appeared, 
and innovations in official departments 
always awake suspicion. 

In regard to the handwriting, let us forget 
the opinion of the expert witness for a time. 
Let us hear instead the opinion of the 
1‘ intuitionists,” in regard to whom Mr. 
Law is so scornful. But there is sometimes 
something in what they say. Ask an artist, 
for instance, what difference he sees between 
this special “ee and the preceding 
or succeeding ones. e would say: “The 
difference jumps at you. It is a different 
picture, done in different colours. The 
man who did it was not an artist, as the 
Elizabethan clerks were. His eye and hand 
were at mortal war; the eye knew the forms 
of the letters of the times, but the muscles 
of his hand had not been trained to obey the 
dictates of hiseye. He did not, as the others 
did, fill his mind with what he had to say, 
and write straight on as he knew well how 
to say it. He was acopyist, and a poor one 
at that; he worked Soon & copy on his 
left hand, drawn up by himself or another. 
You may see that by the way the dot falls 
in ‘Veins.’ His tremulous pen occasionally 
slips, and to hide it he trims his letters at 
abnormal points.” 

A writing-master would support these 
remarks, and add: ‘‘The man was not fit 
for a royal scribe. He did not know how 
to cut his pens or hold his hand for that 
= of writing. You hold it differently 
when you write ancient and modern scripts. 
He did not write calamo currente ; he had 
often to stop and paint his letters, that is, 
to pass his pen up and down to thicken 
them in places. In some parts of the list 
it s evident that the fresh ink was written 
on the top of more faded writing. You can 
still see the margins of the old in a few places. 
He learnt to do it better as he went along ; 
and he got a crow quill at last, and wrote 
steadily over the real accounts.”” A man 
of letters might say: ‘‘ The punctuation is 
also unusual, and the spelling more so. It 
is true that a would-be forger tries to spell 
according to the time, but, like a murderer, 
he generally forgets something. It is true 
that men seemed to prefer a variety in spelling 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
It was unusual to spell “poets” and 
“plays” without ane; it is more so to put 
““Octobar”’ and ‘‘ Novembar” instead of 
“October” or “Octobre.” But it can 
safely be asserted that in no other place 
in the Record Office is “‘ Majesty ”’ spelt 
as “Majesti.” ‘Yet such is always used 
here, as “His Ma‘* plaiers,” an error not 
committed in Malone’s fragment, where the 
copyist unconsciously put “the King’s 
plaiers.”” Lastly, the Poet is mentioned 
name more than once in Court Records. 
He had had his patent the year before; he 
was a Court official now, one of the King’s 
servants. And the Court spelling of the 
ame was always “‘ Shakespeare ’’ except in 
this case, when the spelling was apparently 
selected to make it look antique.” 

AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM. 





AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND BOOKS. 


On Monday last Messrs. Sotheby held a sale 
of autographs which included the following items 
of interest: Sir T. Laurence, portrait of Lady 
Morgan in water colours, with a letter referring 
to it, 507. Bulwer Lytton, 55 letters to Lady 
Morgan, 1829-53, 197. 10s. Lafayette, 37 letters 
to Sir Charles Morgan, 61/. Dickens, 19 letters 
to Hepworth Dixon, 401. George Meredith, 
four-page letter to Eyre Crowe, about The 
Virginians, Jan. 4, 1858, 17/. Yagner, four- 
page letter, Jan. 21, 1853, 161. 10s. Washington, 
letter of two and a quarter pages to Col. William 
Washington, Sept. 21, 1794, 30/7. 10s. <A large 
correspondence addressed to members of the 
Walpole and Keppel families, including six letters 
from Horace Walpole, 21/. 10s. Shelley, four- 
page letter to John Taaffe, about a criticism by 
the latter on ‘ Adonais,’ July 4, 1821, 15651. ; 
two-page letter to the same, June 11, 1822, 78i. 
one-page letter to the same, n.d., 38/7. ; four-page 
letter to the same, on eternal punishment, n.d., 
981. Byron, two-page letter to the same, asking 
Taaffe to exert himself on behalf of a condemned 
man at Lucca, Dec. 12, 1821, 45/.; four letters 
to the same, relating to a scuffle with the guard 
at Florence, March 26—April 2, 1822, 36l.; 
charter-party between Byron and Scott for the brig 
Hercules, 19/7. Gorrequer, aide-de-camp at St. 
Helena during Napoleon’s captivity, two-page 
letter about Napoleon, Jan. 27, 1818, 161. Gar- 
rick, two page letter to Mr. Ferningnac, Oct. 19, 
1741, 267. 10s. Burns, two songs in his writing, 
beginning ‘‘ Though women’s minds like wanton 
winds’ and ‘“‘ Once I lov’d a bonny lass,”’ fifty- 
one lines, 1127. Nelson, two-page letter to y 
Hamilton, n.d., 47/.; two-page letter, April 1, 
1786, 15/. William Pitt, 11 letters to William 
Huskisson, 1802-6, 307. The total of the sale 
was 1,664/. 13s. 6d. 


Messrs. Sotheby’s sale on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day included the libraries of Col. Montague and 
Mr. W. B. Mynors. The chief lots were: Arabian 
Nights, translated »y Sir R. F. Burton, 16 vols., 
1885-8, 251. Lady Mary Coke, Letters and 
Journals, 4 vols., 1889-96, 34/7. Trials for 
Adultery, 7 vols., 1780-81, 301. Nattes, Bath, 
1806, 15/7. 10s. Petrarch, Sonetti, Canzoni, e 
Triomphi, Venice, 1470, 201. A collection of letters 
from Benjamin Disraeli, his sister and father, to 
Miss Meredith, 1831, 18/.; a collection of pre- 
sentation copies of Disraeli’s works, 19 vols., 1831- 
1844, 801. Lives, chiefly of English Saints, 
English 14th-century MS., 80/7. The total of the 
sale was 1,242/. 8s. 


On Wednesday, the 12th inst., Messrs. Sotheby 
sold in one lot the collection of early medical 
works, and books and ‘tracts on Pestilence, formed 
by the late Dr. J. F. Payne, for 2,300/. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 


Bacon (Roger), Compendium Studii Theologiz. 

Edited by H. Rashdall, with an appendix 
by A. G. Little. 

Bourke (late Archdeacon Cecil F. J.), Retreat 
Addresses and other Papers, with a Short 
Memoir, 3/6 net. 

Edited by S. Harvey Gem. 

Bramston (M.), An Early Victorian .Heroine : 
the Story of Harriette McDougall, 1/6 

An account of the work of a bishop’s wife 
in Borneo. 

Buchanan (E. S.), The Records Unrolled: the 
Story of the Most Ancient MSS. of the New 
Testament, 2/6 net. 

With coloured diagram and 5 facsimiles. 

Davidson (Archbishop), Five Archbishops, 2d. 

A sermon preached on May 14th on the 
occasion of the dedication of a memorial cross 
erected in Addington Churchyard. 

Ingram (Bishop Arthur F. Winnington), Secrets 
of Strength, 1/ net. 

Joshua, edited by the Rev. P. J. Boyer; and 
James and Hebrews, edited by Arthur Carr, 
1/6 net each. 

Parts of the Revised Version, edited for the 
use of schools. 

Sarum Missal in English, 2 parts, 22/6 net. 

Form Vols. VIII. and IX. of the Library of 
Liturgiology and Ecclesiology for English 
Readers. 





S.P.C.K.: A Biblia Sagrada, The Gospel of 
St. Matthew in the Shi-Puthsu language, 1/6 ; 
A Biblia Sagrada, The Epistles of St. John 
and St. Jude and the Revelation in the Chopi 
Language, 1/; New ‘Testament Catechism in 
the Swahili Language, 4d. 

Ward (Ven. Algernon), The Seven Deadly Sins: 
a Series of Meditations, 4d. 

Youard (Rev. H. G.), Showing Ourselves Men: 
Addresses for Men’s Services, 1/ 


Law. 


Arias (Harmodio), The Panama Canal: a Study 
in International Law and ae 10/6 net. 
Hooper (Wilfrid), The Law of Illegitimacy, 
12 /6.net. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 


Barclay (Edgar), The Ruined Temple, Stone- 
henge: its History and a Short Account of 
Questions associated with It, 1/ net. 

With 12 illustrations. 

Hardie (Martin), Frederick Goulding, 
Printer of Copper Plates, 21/ 

With 10 illustrations. 

Lamberton (Clark D.), Themes from St. John’s 
Gospel in Early Roman Catacomb Painting : 
a Thesis presented to the Faculty of Princeton 
University for the Degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy. 

With many illustrations. 

Rhythm: Art, Music, Literature, No. I., 1/ 

A new quarterly magazine designed to give 
expression to new movements and new philo- 
sophies of the arts. It will contain unpub- 
lished drawings by Chabaud, Jessie Dismorr, 
Derain, Fergusson, Friesz, Herbin, Lenoir, 
Manguin, Peploe, Picasso, Anne Estelle Rice,. 
Margaret ‘Thompson, and others. 

Richmond (Sir W. B.), Universities and Art- 
Teaching, 1/ net. 

A lecture delivered at Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on April 25. 

Tebbs (Louisa and Rosa), Supplement to the Art 
of Bobbin Lace: a Practical Textbook of 
Workmanship in Antique and Modern Bobbin 
Laces, 5/ net. 


Poetry and Drama. 


Bantock (Helen F.), A Woman’s Love, and other 
Poems, 3/6 net. 
Baring (Maurice), Desiderio: a Play in Three 
Acts, 1/ net. 
New edition. 
King’s History of County Kerry: 
Bards, by J. King, 6d. net. 
Mask: a Quarterly Journal of the Art of the 
Theatre, July, 15/ annually. 
Monro (Harold), Before Dawn: 
Impressions, 5/ net. 
Moore (T. Sturge), Mariamne, 2/ net. 
A play in five acts. 
Moorhouse (E. Hallam), Wordsworth, 2/6 net. 
Part of the Regent Library. 
Mountjoy (Desmond), The Hills of Hell, and other 
Verses, 2/6 net. 
Original Hymns and Paraphrases of Well-Known 
ymns in the Lengua Language as spoken 
by a Tribe of Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco, 
f 


‘ 


Master 


The Kerry 


Poems and 


Music. 


Puccini’s Girl of the Golden West, by E. Mark- 
ham Lee, 1/ net. 
Part of Nights at the Opera Series. 
Bibliography. 


Book-Prices Current, Vol. XXV. 
25/6 annually. 


Part IV., 


Philosophy. 

Adam (late James), The Vitality of Platonism, 
and other Essays, 7/6 net. 

Edited by the author’s wife. ; 

Baldwin (J. M.), Dictionary of Philosophy and 
Psychology, Vol. II., 34/ net. 

Descartes, Philosophical Works, Vol. I., 10/6 net. 

Rendered into English by Elizabeth 5. 
Haldane and G. R. T. Ross. 
Political Economy. 

Haney (Lewis H.), History of Economic Thought * 
a Critical Account of the Origin and Deve- 
lopment of the Economic Theories of the 
Leading Thinkers in the Leading Nations, 
8/6 net. ‘ 

The author is Chairman of the School “of 
Economics of the University of Texas. 


History and Biography. 

under Twenty-Seven Sovereigns, 
1308-1910: a Dated Catalogue of Events, 
7/6 net. 


Dorling (E. E.), A History of Salisbury, 2/ net. 
With 12 illustrations. ; 
Dunraven (Earl of), The Legacy of Past Years: 
a Study of Irish History, 7/6 net. 


Baronetage 
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Fletcher (C. R. L.) and Kipling (Rudyard), A 

History of England, 7/6 net. : 

The authors say that their book “‘ is written 
for all boys and girls who are interested in 
the story of Great Britain and her Empire.” 
The volume contains many illustrations, some 
of which are in colour; and some admirable 
verses by Mr. Kipling. — : 

Griffis (William Elliot), China’s Story: its Myth, 
Legend, Art, and Annals, 5/ net. 

With 17 illustrations. 

Le Geyt (R. A.), Held for the King: a Story of 
Two Noble Lives in Troublous Times, com- 
piled from the Journal of Jean Chevalier, 
1642-51. : 

An episode in Jersey history. ; 

List of the Bishops of the Anglican Communion, 
with the Dates of Consecration and Creation 
of the Sees, and other Information, 3d. ; 

Little Tich : a Book of Travels (and Wanderings), 
by Himself, 1/ net. ; i 

With a foreword on the art of Little Tich 
by Bart Kennedy. 

Oleott (Charles S.), George Eliot: 
People in her Novels, 6/ net. 

With 24 illustrations from photographs. _ 

Qld-Lore Miscellany of Orkney, Shetland, Caith- 
ness, and Sutherland, Vol. IV. Part III., 2/6 

Porter (Robert P.), The Ten Republics: an Intro- 
duction to the South American Series in Porter’s 
Progress of Nations, 2/6 net. ‘ 

Review of Historical PublicationsTrelating to 
Canada, edited by G. M. Wrong and H. H. 
Langton: Vol. XV. Publications of the Year 
1910. $1.50. 

One of the Toronto University Studies. 


Geography and Travel. 


Birmingham and District, 4d. 

In “Our Own District ”’ 
illustrations and maps. 

Chamberlain (J. F. and A. H.), North America : 
a Supplementary Geography, 

Wit. many illustrations. Part of the 
Continents and their People Series. 

Rand-McNally Indexed County and Railroad 
Pocket Map and Shippers’ Guides: Michigan ; 
and Pennsylvania, 25 cents each. 

Taft (Marcus Lorenzo), Strange Siberia: along 
the Trans-Siberian Railway: a Journey from 
the Great Wall of China to the Skyscrapers of 
Manhattan, $1 net. 

A small book of travel with 21 illustrations. 


Folk-lore and Anthropology. 
Gypsy Lore Society Journal, April, 5/ 
Philology. 


Classical Quarterly, July, 3/ net. 

Cory (Herbert E.), The Critics of Edmund 
Spenser, $1. 

One of the University of California Publica- 
tions in Modern Philology. 

McDonald (Archdeacon), A Grammar of the 
Tukudh Language, 4/6 

8.P.C.K.: The Universities’ Mission English 
Primer, specially Compiled for Natives of 
Nyasaland, by M. W. Bulley, 4d.; A Primer 
in the Ijo Language, Diocese of Western 
Equatorial Africa, 3d. 

Terminology of Grammar: being the Report of 
the Joint Committee on Grammatical Ter- 
minology, 6d. net. 

Revised edition of the interim Report. 


School-Books. 


Brief Biographies of the Good and Great: 
Florence Nightingale, the Soldier’s Nurse, 3d. 
Chambers’s Standard Authors: The Dog Crusoe 
and his Master, by R. M. Ballantyne; The 
Gorilla Hunters, by the same; The Last of 
the Mohicans, by J. Fenimore Cooper; Martin 
Rattler, by R.M. Ballantyne; Old Jack, by 
W. H. G. Kingston; The Red Eric; or, The 
Whaler’s Last Cruise, by R. M. Ballantyne; 
Silas Marner, by George Eliot ; and The Vicar 
of —— by Oliver Goldsmith, 8d. net 


each. 
Ford (H. G.) and Caudwell (L. V.), An Elementary 
tin Exercise Book, 2/6 

Scott, Stories from the Poems of, by Edith L. 

Elias: The Lay of the Last Minstrel, 3d. 
Science. 

Albe (E. E. Fournier d’), Contemporary Che- 
mistry: a Survey of the Present State, 
yam and Tendencies of Chemical Science, 

net. 

Bragg (Edward M.), Marine Engine Design, in- 
cluding the Design of Turning and Reversing 
Engines, 8/ net. 

Chidley (W. J.), The Answer, 2/6 
F Australian work discussing sexual rela- 
tions, and dedicated to womankind. 


Scenes and 


Series. With 





Cross (C. F.), Bevan (E. J.), Sindall (R. W.), and 

Bacon (W. N.), Wood Pulp and its Uses, 6/ net. 

With many illustrations. Part of the West- 
minster Series. 

Darwin (Sir George Howard), Scientific Papers : 
Vol. 1V. Periodic Orbits and Miscellaneous 
Papers, 15/ net. 

Duggar (Benjamin M.), Plant Physiology, with 
Special Reference to Plant Production, 7/ net. 

By a Professor at Cornell University, and 
contains many illustrations. 

Greene (A. M.), Pumping Machinery, 17/ net. 

Hobart (H. M.), The Design of Static Trans- 
formers, 6/ net. 

Jago (William and William C.), The Technology of 
Bread-Making, 21/ net. 

Kennedy (R.), Experiments on the Restoration 
of Paralysed Muscles by means of Nerve 
Anastomosis, Part I. Substitutes for the Facial 
Nerve, 4/ net. 

Light of Thirty Years of Provident Dispensary 
Work on National Insurance, by a Provident 
Dispensary Medical Officer, 6d. net. 

Manchester and Salford Sanitary Association : 
Proceedings at a Conference on the Care of the 
Feeble-Minded held in Manchester on May 4, 6d. 

Papers on Inter-Racial Problems communicated 
to the First Universal Races Congress, held at 
the University of London, July 26-29, 7/6 net. 

Edited for the Congress Executive by G. 
Spiller. 

Pearson (H. C.), The Rubber Country of the 
Amazon, 12/6 net. 

Pillsbury (W. B.), The Essentials of Psychology, 
5/6 net. 

By a Professor of the University of Michigan. 

Smithsonian Institution, United States National 
Museum, Proceedings, Vol. 38. 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections : Cambrian 
Geology and Paleontology: Part II. No. 3, 
Middle Cambrian Holothurians and Meduse ; 
and No. 4, Cambrian Faunas of China, both 
by Charles D. Walcott. 

Smithsonian Physical Tables, Fifth Revised 
Edition, prepared by F. E. Fowle. 

Trotter (Alexander Pelham), Illumination: its 
Distribution and Measurement, 8/6 net. 

With numerous illustrations. 

United States National Museum: 1844, A New 
Cestode from an African Bustard, by Brayton 
Howard Ransom; 1845, The Systematic 
Position of the Crinoid Genus Marsupites, by 
Austin Hobart Clark ; 1847, A Revision of the 
Forms of the Ladderbacked Woodpecker (Dryo- 
bates scalaris, Wagler), by Harry C. Oberholser; 
1850, The Crinoid Fauna of the Knobstone 
Formation, by Frank Springer; 1851, The 
Waverlyan Period of Tennessee, by Ray S. 
Bassler ; 1852, Names applied to Bees of the 
Genus Nomada found in North America, by 
T. D. A. Cockerell; 1854, The West American 
Mollusks of the Genus Amphithalamus, by 
Pau: Bartsch; 1855, Descriptions of New 
Hymenoptera, No. 3, by J. C. Crawford. 

Young (John Wesley), Lectures on Fundamental 
Concepts of Algebra and Geometry, 7/ net. 

Prepared for publication with the co-opera- 
tion of W. W. Denton, with a note on the Growth 
of AlgebraicSymbolism by U. G. Mitchell. An 
American work. 


Fiction. 


Benson (Robert Hugh), The Dawn of All, 6/ 

The author attempts in parable form to 
sketch the kind of developments about sixty 
years hence which, he thinks, may be expected 
should Roman Catholicism gain ascendancy 
over the civilized world. 

Beresford (J. D.), The senaeteatine Wonder, 6/ 

Treats of a phenomenally learned little boy. 

Dickens, Pickwick Papers, Vol. I. 

In Nelson’s Sixpenny Classics. 

Doyle (A. Conan), The Refugees, a Tale of Two 
Continents, 7d. net. 
Dudeney (Mrs. Henry), Married when Suited, 6/ 

Consists of eleven short tales. 

Eslie-Nelham (O.), The Unpitied Strong, 6/ 

This story has appeared in The Naturopath, 
an American magazine. 

Gerard (Dorothea), The City of Enticement, 6/ 

Several of the characters visit Vienna, and 
find the city so attractive that they cannot 
tear themselves away. 

Gilchrist (R. Murray), Willowford Woods, 6/ 

A tale of mystery and sensaticn, much better 
written, as might be expected, than most stories 
of the sort. 

Harrison (Eric), Lyster O’Mallerstangs, 6/ 
A Yorkshire story of family quarrels. 
Protheroe (Hope), The Shadow of a Dwarf, 6/ 

The dwarf, who has been in China and 
practised devilish arts, gets hold of a discontented 
young man with the idea of blighting his hopes 
and career. Both have suffered from the treat- 
ment of a brother. 


Scott (Eric Clement), Queen of All Hearts, 6/ 

A story of the stage. 

Spottiswoode (Sybil), Her Husband’s Country, 6 

A study of an international marriage, treate 
with a sense of humour. 

Thackeray, Centenary Biographical Edition : 
Philip, 2 vols., 6/ net each. 

Town of Morality ; or, The Narrative of One Who 
Lived Here for a Time, by C. H. R. 

Deals with the problem of humanity and 
religion, the eternal struggle between the 
spiritual and the material. 

Trevor (St. John), Our Guests, 6/ 

A story of the humorous side of things. 

guests are “ paying guests.”’ 


The 


General Literature. 


Crozier (John Beattie), Sociology applied to 
Practical Politics, 9/ net. 

Dublin Review, July, 5/6 net. . 

Includes ‘ The Saracens in English Poetry, 
by Prof. W. W. Comfort; ‘Totemism and 
Exogamy,’ by Prof. Windle; and ‘On 
Method of Writing History,’ by H. Belloc. | 

Encyclopedia Britannica, Eleventh Edition : 
Vol. XXIX. Index. 

Finnish Question in 1911 : a Survey of the Present 
Position of the Finnish Constitutional Struggle, 
by a Member of the Finnish Diet, 1/ 

Gray (Thomas), Essays and Criticisms, 2/6 net. 

Edited, with introduction and notes, by 
Clark Sutherland Northup, for the Belles- 
Lettres Series. 

Lorimer (G. H.), Letters from a Self-Made Mer- 
chant to his Son, 1/ net. ‘ 

New edition of this amusing and highly 
successful book. 

Love-Letters of a Japanese, 5/ net. 

Edited by G. N. Mortlake. 

Open Window, July, 1/ net. 

Oxford and Cambridge Review, July, 2/6 net. 


Pampiliets. 


Paul’s Penny Pudding Book for July: a Collec- 
tion of Recipes for Every Day in the Month. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 


Frankenberg (Wilhelm), Das .Verstindnis der 

Oden Salomos, 5m. ee na 
Vol. XXI. of Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft. : 

Pacheu (Jules), Psychologie des Mystiques 
Chrétiens, Critique des Faits: L’Expérience 
Mystique et l’Activité Subconsciente, 3fr. 50. 

Poetry. 

Spurgeon (Caroline F. E.), Chaucer devant la 
Critique en Angleterre et en France depuis son 
Temps jusqu’é nos Jours, 7fr. 50. ’ i 

The author is a Doctor of the University of 
Paris. ; 
Music. 

Calvocoressi (M. D.), Glinka, 2fr. 50. 

Has 12 full-page plates, and forms part of 
Les Musiciens Célébres. 


Philosophy. 


Lindau (H.), Die Theodicee im 18 Jahrh.: Ent- 
wicklungsstufen des Problems vom theoret. 
Dogma zum prakt. Idealismus, 5m. . 

Wundt (M.), Geschichte der griechischen Ethik : 
Vol. II. Der Hellenismus, 11m. 


History and Biography. 


Sarcey (Francisque), Le Siege de Paris, lfr. 25 net. 
In the Collection Nelson. 


Philology. 
Sprak och Stil: Tidskrift for nysvensk sprak- 
forskning, Vol. XI. Parts II. and III., 3kr. 
Issued at Uppsala. 


Fiction. 


Flaubert (Gustave), Trois Contes, lfr. 25. 
Another of the Collection Nelson. 


General Literature. 


Maspero (G.), Les Contes populaires de lEgypte 
ancienne, 8fr. 
Fourth edition, rewritten and enlarged. 
Romanetti (Dionigi), Contributo alla _scuola 
educatrice di tutte le facolta umane, Vols. I. 
and II., 3 lire. : 
Fourth edition, enlarged. The author is a 
Professor at the School of War, Turin. 


*,* All books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless 
previously noted. Publishers are requested 





to state prices when sending books. 
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Riterary Gossip. 


In The Cornhill Magazine for August 
Mr. A. C. Benson writes on Charles Kings- 
ley ; while ‘ Thackeray, my Childhood’s 
Friend,’ is a brief reminiscence from the 
Marchesa Peruzzi de’ Medici, née Edith 
Story. In verse Sir Charles Darling con- 
tributes an imitation of Villon, ‘ Les 
Neiges d’Antan.’ Mr. Edmund Gosse 
writes on ‘Two Northern Prelates,’ the 
Danes Fog and Martensen ; and Mr. W. D. 
Howells describes ‘The Human Interest 
of Buxton’ with insight and quiet 
humour. ‘ Gravelotte Revisited,’ by Mr. 
J. B. Greenway, recalls the anniversary 
of the battle, August 18th. In ‘ Priam’s 
Cellars,’ “Q” carries the reader to a 
half-wild cliff garden of his. Short stories 
are ‘ A Forgotten Panic,’ by Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell, and ‘Some Soul of Goodness,’ 
a Romany tale by R. O. M. 


THE opening article in Blackwood for 
August is ‘Morocco in Liquidation,’ a 
subject at present stirring the nations of 
Europe. This is followed by a chatty 
paper of ‘War Office Reminiscences.’ 
‘The story begun by “Ian Hay” in the 
July number, ‘A Safety Match,’ is con- 
tinued; and ‘The Twymans,’ by Mr. 
Henry Newbolt, is concluded. Further 
contributions are ‘ An Adventure Under- 
ground’; ‘Copts and Moslems in 
Egypt’; ‘ Prejudged,’ which tells the 
fate of a Eurasian in charge at an African 
Protectorate ; ‘The R. P. in France,’ by 
Mr. T. F. Farman; and ‘ The Reflections 
of a Yeoman.’ 


Mr. Murray includes in his announce- 
ments ‘The Life of Sir Charles Dilke,’ 
which may be expected in the autumn. 
It should be interesting without being 
indiscreet, for Sir Charles always objected 
to the premature or otherwise inadvisable 
publication of secrets, especially .when 
they were of public moment. 


Mgssrs. CasseLt & Co. are publishing 
shortly ‘ Fox Farm,’ a tale of to-day by 
Mr. Warwick Deeping; ‘An Angel in 
Ambledon,’ by Mr. W. A. Bowie, the scene 
of which is mainly an English village ; 
“The Innocence of Father Brown,’ a 
series of detective stories by Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton ; and ‘ George Eliot: Scenes 
and People in her Novels,’ by Mr. C. S. 
Olcott. 


Messrs. SmitH & Exper will publish 
immediately in pamphlet form ‘The 
Political Confession of a Practical Idealist,’ 
who prefers to remain anonymous, but 
who, having been a Liberal Unionist in 
the late eighties and for many years 
following, avows himself a convinced and 
staunch supporter of the present Govern- 
ment. 


‘Tur SUMMONS OF THE CORONATION,’ 
by Archbishop Lang, an address at the 
meeting for men given at Queen’s Hall, will 
be issued by Messrs. Wells Gardner next 
week. The same publishers will have 





ready at the same time ‘ The Moral and 
Spiritual Appeal of the Coronation,’ by 
the Bishop of London. 


Ir was a happy and novel thought to 
celebrate the Thackeray Centenary by 
a garden party in the garden and hall 
of the Middle Temple last Tuesday, and 
Lady Ritchie and the editor of The Corn- 
hill, Mr. Reginald Smith, are to be con- 
gratulated on a great success. There 
was a concert in the Middle Temple Hall 
given by choristers and ex-choristers of 
the Temple Church, under the direction 
of Dr. H. Walford Davies. The selection 
included three songs by Thackeray : 
* At the Church Gate,’ ‘The Mahogany 
Tree,’ and ‘ Little Billee.’ 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 


“The Erewhon Dinner last Friday week 
was a distinct success, though annoyingly 
unpunctual in its start. Mr. Festing Jones, 
who presided, announced that a portrait of 
Butler had gone to his old College, St. 
John’s, Cambridge, and his_ picture of 
‘Heatherley’s Holidays’ now figured in 
the National Portrait Gallery. Mr. H. W. 
Nevinson and Mr. Desmond McCarthy made 
illuminating speeches concerning Butler ; 
and Prof. Bateson gave the opinion of a 
specialist in science concerning ‘ Life and 
Habit,’ which he regarded as, like alcohol, 
an admirable stimulant. He pointed out, 
too, that time had justified the paradoxical 
wisdom of ‘Erewhon,’ since it was now 
proposed to imprison the tuberculous.” 


WE are sorry to notice the death on 
Tuesday last of Dr. Hermann Adler, the 
Chief Rabbi. Born at Hanover in 1839, 
the son of a Chief Rabbi, Dr. Adler was 
educated in England at University College 
School and University College, and studied 
later at Prague and Leipsic. He was 
delegate for his father as Chief Rabbi 
before he succeeded to the place for which 
he was well qualified alike by his powers 
of administration, piety, and learning. 


Dr. Adler published a large number of 
sermons, addresses, and articles, and had 
an excellent library, of which Hebrew 
books were the chief feature. 


On Friday in last week the King declared 
the new buildings of the University 
College of North Wales open at Bangor, 
and conferred knighthoods on Mr. Henry 
Lewis, Vice-Chairman of the Committee 
of the College, and Prof. Edward Anwy]l, 
Chairman of the Central Board of Educa- 
tion for Wales. 


Punch this week celebrated its seventieth 
birthday with a special number. We con- 
gratulate our contemporary on a vigorous 
age which is the more notable in a world 
of violent change and rapid failure, and 
on maintaining successfully the best of 
traditions. Punch has outdistanced all its 
competitors without yielding tothe profit- 
able attractions of vulgarity. 


Messrs. THuRNAM & Sons, 11, English 
Street, Carlisle, are producing shortly 
a limited edition of ‘Some Records of 
the Grasmere Sports,’ compiled by Mr. 
H. W. Machell, with a foreword by Canon 
Rawnsley. 





Dr. W. H. D. RovssE writes :— 

“‘It may be worth while to mention that 
the book you reviewed last week, ‘The 
Silver Age of the Greek World,’ is not new, 
It was published in 1906 at Chicago, and 
now appears without a date as published in 
England. The 1906 reprint is substantially 
the same as ‘The Greek World under 
Roman Sway,’ a few small additions having 
been made.”’ 


Tae AssocraTED BOOKSELLERS had a 
successful meeting last Saturday at Cam- 
bridge. Mr. H. W. Keay, the president, 
in considering the doings of the past year, 
dwelt chiefly on the question of book- 
sellers’ reasonable profits. Various fes- 
tivities were well arranged, and in Mr. 
Robert Bowes, who presided at the dinner 
at the Lion Hotel, the company had an 
authority on Cambridge life and letters. 
Sir Frederick Macmillan said that he 
had first suggested the net system 
and that Prof. Marshall’s ‘ Principles of 
Economies,’ a Cambridge production, was 
the first book published on such terms, 
Speaking for ‘Science and Literature,’ pro- 
posed by Mr. John Murray, Sir Joseph 
Thomson said that the University was 
giving up reading for lectures, while the 
undergraduate studied short cuts to his 
subject. 


THERE will be a special meeting of the 
Newsvendors’ Benevolent Institution on 
August 9th, when Mr. Charles Awdry’s 
resignation in consequence of his serious 
illness will be received, and the members 
will be asked to record their gratitude 
for his services asa senior officer and their 
regret at his loss, and a fourth trustee 
will be appointed. Lieut.-Col. A. Dyke 
Acland, a partner in Messrs. W. H. 
Smith’s firm, is nominated for the post. 


Tue death is announced of M. Hippolyte 
Garnier, the well-known French publisher, 
at the great age of 96. The firm of Gar- 
nier Frére were among the pioneers of 
cheap publishing, and they did for French 
literature and the classics very much what 
H. G. Bohm did in this country. The 
two brothers (Auguste died in May, 1887), 
were born near Tourville, settled in Paris 
in 1828, started as booksellers in the Palais 
Royal in 1833, and rapidly acquired 
many valuable copyrights. In 1858 the 
publication of Proudhon’s ‘La Justice 
dans la Révolution et dans |’Kglise’ got 
them into trouble with the authorities, 
and they were condemned to a fine and 
imprisonment. 


A COMPLETE edition of the works of 
Bjornson and a new biography of him will 
be published in the autumn by Herr 6. 
Fischer in Berlin. 


Among recent Parliamentary Papers we 
note: University Court Ordinance, Aber- 
deen, No. 5 (post free 14d.); Minutes 
of Evidence, Departmental Committee 
on Educational Endowments, Vol. II. 
(post free 2s. 8d.); Advisory Committee, 
Selection of Justices (post free 14d.); 
and Statutes for Caius College, Cambridge 
(post free 1 4d.). 


Next week we shall deal with Books of 
Travel and Life in the Open Air. 
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SCIENCE 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


OnE of the latest contributions to the 
literature of folk-lore is Folk-lore of West 
and Mid Wales. (Aberystwyth, ‘ Welsh 
Gazette’ Offices), by the Rev. J. Ceredig 
Davies, already known for his publications 
on the customs and ideas of Patagonia and 
Western Australia. The present volume 
consists, for the most part, of materials 
gathered during the last nine years in Car- 

iganshire, Carmarthenshire, and Pembroke- 
shire, and the districts bordering on them 
in Montgomery, Brecon, and Radnor. 
Special attention has been devoted to funeral 
and wedding ceremonies, about which much 
information has been gleaned from aged 
persons, and which present some unusual 
features. We do not recollect to have 
heard elsewhere in these islands of a parallel 
to the custom, observed until compara- 
tively recent times at Llanddewi Brefi, of 
carrying the bier through the bog instead 
of along the high road, or to the “* Hirwen- 
gwd” (long white bag), the drawing-up and 
lowering of the corpse through the chimney, 
while a live man took its place in the coffin. 
The latter practice was peculiar to Pem- 
brokeshire, and was last heard of a hundred 
and fifty years ago. It was discontinued 
owing to the sudden death, on one occasion, 
of the corpse’s substitute. The explanation, 
unsuspected by Mr. Davies’s informants, 
appears to be the same in both cases— 
indeed, it is the key to a number of other 
funeral observances in every quarter of the 
globe: it is none other than to mislead the 
ghost, which is proverbially stupid, and 
prevent its returning to haunt the scene 
of death. 

Of the chapter on weddings, the most 
interesting portions relate to the ‘ Gwa- 
hoddwr,” or bidder, who invited the neigh- 
bours to attend the ceremony, and, be it 
said, to contribute to the supplies of the 
happy pair. A number of these biddings, 
ranging in date from 1762 to 1844, have been 
printed here, not to mention the famous 
Bidder’s Song of Daniel Du, with its quaint 
omen to King George and Queen Caro- 
ine. 

On the subject of fairies Mr. Davies is not 
able to throw light. Except in a very 
few cases, his stories are drawn from pub- 
lished works. He has been more successful 
in his search for traditions as to wizards 
and witches, and death-omens, almost all 
his examples being derived from old men 
and women in remote districts, the names 
and addresses of whom he is careful to 
mention. 

His book should prove interesting both 
to the folk-lorist and the general reader. 
His English is peculiar in places, not so 
much from carelessness as from a desire 
to a closely to the idiom of his infor- 
mants, 


The Coast Scenery of North Devon: being 
an Account of the Geological Features of the 
Coast-line extending from Porlock in Somer- 
set to Boscastle in North Cornwall. By 
E. A. Newell Arber. (Dent & Sons.)—This 

dsome volume, simply lettered on the 
back ‘The Coast Scenery of North Devon,’ 
may possibly cause some disappointment 
© any one ordering it under the shorter 
title from a library list, for it is exclusively 
Concerned with the geological features of 





the cliffs and coast-line extending from 
Porlock in Somerset to Boscastle in Corn- 
wall, and therefore embracing the whole of 
the North Devon coast. On the other hand, 
to the geologist, or to any one desirous of 
learning on the spot some of the elements 
of a fascinating science, this book cannot 
fail to prove most attractive. 

The hundred miles of coast-line is divided 
into six sections, dealing respectively with 
the districts of Lynton, Ilfracombe, Mortehoe, 
Clovelly, Hartland, and Boscastle. A 
capable geologist, Mr. Arber deals with the 
cliff formations in such a manner that the 
descriptions and conclusions can be readily 
grasped by any one of intelligence. The 
second part is stiffer reading and more tech- 
nical, but the chapters dealing with such 
subjects as ‘The Marine Erosion of Folded 
Rocks,’ ‘The Evolution of Coastal Waterfalls,’ 
and ‘The Sea-Dissected Valleys of North 
Devon’ are worth mastering. There is 
@ happy wealth of illustrations, including 
seventy photographs, twelve text-figures, 
and two maps. A few of the photographs 
are delightful apart from their geological 
significance, such as ‘Freshwater Fall at 
Clovelly,’ ‘The Termination of the Marsland 
Valley,’ ‘The Sea-Dissected Valley of War- 
gery Water,’ and ‘Smoothlands from Tich- 
berry Water Mouth.’ The last three are 
in the Hartland district. 

There is a mistake in the name of the fine 
headland of Porlock Bay: Mr. Arber terms 
it Hurlestone Point, but the 7 is a modern 
and meaningless intrusion, none the less so 
because it has found its way into the later 
Ordnance maps. 


Mr. Stanrorp’s Index Atlas of the County 
of London, strongly bound in cloth, and of 
@ size (6} inches by 10) which admits of 
a pleasant clearness in detail, should be 
added to many households, for it will save 
much hesitation and loss of time in getting 
about London. Sir Laurence Gomme con- 
tributes a brief Preface exhibiting modern 
changes in administration. There are 
166 pages of text, and 87 map-sections which 
have borne the test of a thorough examina- 
tion concerning their accuracy. In marking 
such details as theatres, churches, museums, 
and schools the maps are admirably com- 
prehensive. 


WE are much interested in a reprint from 
The Lancet of An Address on Why Samuel 
Pepys discontinued his Diary, by Mr. 
D’Arey Power, who happily maintains 
among doctors the eighteenth-century tra- 
dition of literature and technical skill 
combined. 

The author of this pamphlet read its 
contents to the Samuel Pepys Club (of 
which he is Treasurer) last April. It is 
generally known that Pepys had to give 
up writing his immortal Diary on account 
of bad eyes. He made his first complaint 
on the subject at the beginning of 1663/4, 
and in November, 1667, took ‘“‘ superla- 
tively bad ”’ advice from a great spectacle- 
maker. In 1668 he was bled “ towards 
curing my eyes,” but only got temporary 
relief; and the same was the result of 
“@ tube -spectacall of paper’? which 
mightily pleased him for the moment. 
The tubes were later altered with a vizard, 
but all Pepys’s ingenuity was of little use. 

Now Mr. D’Arcy Power tells us that 
Pepys suffered from hypermetropia with some 
degree of astigmatism, but was not justified 
in his fear of growing blind :— 

““He did not suffer from headache, 


would have said so; 
portraits would have shown it.”’ 





or he | 


he did not squint, his | i i 
quints OF ™S | stellation with Taurus. 


If he had been able to use the prescription 
Mr. D’Arcy Power has made up for him, 
he could have had relief at once. He needed 
convex glasses instead of concave, and a 
weaker lense than was madeinhisday. His 
exploring mind, the paper concludes, might 
have hit by chance on the right way. For 


‘astigmatism can be relieved by allowing the 
rays of light to pass through only a single meridian 
of the irregularly curved cornea or lens. It is 
tantalising to think that Pepys might have 
stumbled accidentally upon this method if any- 
thing had caused him to read through a slit 
whilst he was wearing his glasses. This might 
easily have happened had he sat upon his tubes 
and crushed them, or if in the agitation of speaking 
he had squeezed them flat in his eae. He 
would then have found his eyestrain removed ; 
his acute mind would have set itself to determine 
the cause; he would have pasted strips of black 
paper on each side of his glasses, and the Diary 
might have been continued to the end of his life ; 
whilst the paper he would certainly have read 
on the subject before the Royal Society would 
have added still greater lustre to his name and 
might have revolutionised the laws of dioptrics.” 








Science Gossip. 


THE Final Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Tuberculosis (post free 7d.) has 
been issued as a Parliamentary Paper. The 
Royal Commission on Coast Erosion has 
also issued Vol. ITI. Part II., Minutes of 
Evidence (post free 7s. 4d.). 


THREE new variable stars have been 
detected by Miss Cannon in her examination 
of the Harvard Map No. 22: These will be 
reckoned as var. 30, 1911, Ceti; 31, 1911, 
Pegasi; and 32, 1911, Piscium, respec- 
tively. They are all in the Bonn ‘ Durch- 
musterung, where they are numbered 
—19°7, +12°4997, and +7°5056. The 
second is probably of the Algol type, and 
the third (which, though in Pisces, is just on 
the boundary of that constellation with 
Pegasus) is certainly of Algol type, and is 
of 9°2 magnitude when brightest, but sinks 
below the eleventh at faintest. The 22 
variable stars mentioned in our Science 
Gossip on the 17th ult. are reckoned amongst 
last year’s discoveries. 


ANOTHER small planet was pliotographically 
discovered by Mr. H. E. Wood at the Trans- 
vaal Observatory, Johannesburg, on May 
20th, and registered again on the 31st. 

Two are announced by M. Beljawski on 
the 19th ult., but one of these is probably 
identical with No. 471, which was dis- 
covered by Prof. Max Wolf at Heidelberg 
on June 7th, 1901, and afterwards named 
Papagena. 

One of the two announced from Johan- 
nesburg on April 29th also turns out to be 
identical with Sylvania, No. 519, discovered 
by Herr Dugan at Heidelberg on October 20th, 
1903. 

Wotr’s periodical comet (a4, 1911) was 
observed by M. Javelle at Nice on the 5th 
and 7th inst. It is slowly increasing in 
brightness, and still situated in the constel- 
lation Hercules. 


Kress’s comet (b, 1911) has been seen at 
several European observatories, and was 
last week nearly as bright as the sixth 
magnitude. Its parabolic elements have 
been computed by Prof. Kobold, who finds 
that it passed its perihelion about June 20th, 
at the distance from the sun of 0°79 in terms 
of the earth’s mean distance, or about 
74,000,000 miles ; but it is still approaching 
the earth (present distance 1°26 0n the same 
scale). It is now passing from Auriga into 
Perseus, near the boundary of that con- 
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FINE ARTS 


— 


The Domestic Architecture of England 
during the Tudor Period. By Thomas 
Garner and Arthur Stratton. 2 vols. 
(B. T. Batsford.) 


Tue first two parts of this great work, 
the preparation of which has extended 
over several years, have already received 
appreciative notice in our columns. The 
work is now complete, and is issued in 
two handsome folio volumes of excep- 
tional merit and national importance. 
Mr. Batsford has already gained dis- 
tinction among architects and men of 
taste by the fine and sumptuous works 
which he has issued on the various phases 
of the Renaissance development in Eng- 
land. But in these volumes there is a 
yet higher aim, for they form an adequate 
artistic record of that vein of domestic 
architecture, essentially and peculiarly 
English, which flourished during the 
ascendency of the house of Tudor, when 
there was no longer any necessity to 
provide against internecine strife. ‘This 
style, though certain of its forms were 
evolved before the accession of Henry 
VII. and outstayed by many years the 
death of Elizabeth, is rightly known as 
“Tudor.” ‘Tudor Architecture,” as it 
is well remarked in a preliminary state- 
ment, 


“is the growth of that golden age when 
builders, alive to the spirit of the Renaissance, 
yet mindful of national tradition and guided 
by common sense and an instinct for come- 
liness, achieved the noble dwellings and 
simple homes which were a large factor in the 
life of the sixteenth century and foremost 
among the many beauties of this country. 
Strange therefore it is that though consider- 
able—and possibly too much—attention has 
in recent years been bestowed upon Renais- 
sance Architecture, both early and late, no 
satisfactory record of the truly English work 
of Tudor days should hitherto have been 
attempted.” 


The conception of this undertaking was 
due to Mr. Batsford, and it was originally 
placed in the careful and discriminating 
hands of Mr. Thomas Garner. On Mr. 
Garner’s death in 1906, his collections 
and notes were assigned to Mr. Arthur 
Stratton, who has proved himself a 
skilful draughtsman, and at the same 
time has afforded abundant evidence of 
his wide knowledge and enthusiatic appre- 
ciation of Tudor domestic architecture 
in its varied phases. The preliminary 
scheme of the work was developed as 
research into the multitude of extant 
examples proceeded. The number of full- 
page plates has grown from 180 to 192, 
whilst the smaller illustrations in the 
250 pages of text now amount to 364, 
being more than double the number origin- 
ally contemplated. About 120 of these 
plates are from photographs specially 
taken, and reproduced by the effective 








process of collotype. The remaining plates 
comprise measured drawings on a large 
scale, and sketches of chimneypieces, 
chimneystacks, plaster and wood ceilings, 
bay and oriel windows, gatehouses, panel- 
ling, brickwork and terra-cotta, leadwork, 
stained and leaded glass, and wrought 
ironwork. 


Manor houses and halls receive the 
special attention which they richly merit, 
and it is well within the mark to say 
that such famous houses as Compton 
Wynyates, Cowdray, Great Chalfield, 
Haddon, Ightham Mote, Layer Marney, 
Loseley, Much Wenlock, South Wraxall, 
Speke Hall, and Sutton Place have never 
previously been so well or lavishly illus- 
trated. Various other examples with 
beautiful plates are comparatively little- 
known instances of more or less delightful 
Tudor work ; among them may be named 
the manor house of Upper Swell, Glouces- 
tershire ; Nunupton-Brimfield, Hereford- 
shire ; Martholme, Westmorland ; Brench- 
ley Parsonage, Kent ; and Snitterton Hall, 
Derbyshire. Several more of less import- 
ance in size or history are only planned 
or illustrated in the text, such as Age- 
croft Hall, Lancashire ; Baddesley Clinton, 
Warwickshire ; and Fawsley Hall, North- 
amptonshire. It is of particular interest 
to note in studying these volumes—a 
point hitherto unchronicled or but vaguely 
realized—that as time went on, and the 
magnates of the land, with mingled 
rashness and pedantry, threw themselves 
almost entirely into the hands of ex- 
ponents of the newer and more fashion- 
able style, the traditions of the later 
Gothic builders were strenuously main- 
tained and reproduced in the smaller 
manor houses and less ambitious buildings. 


In turning over these entrancing pages 
it is pleasant to find how thoroughly 
all parts of England have been laid under 
contribution. Certain counties, as all 
acquainted with architectural beauties 
would naturally expect, supply most of the 
examples, namely, Dorset, Essex, Glou- 
cestershire, Kent, Lancashire, Norfolk, 
Somerset, Suffolk, and Wiltshire. But 
very few counties fail to contribute a 
Tudor building or buildings fully meriting 
description or picture. Cornwall, Leices- 
tershire, Monmouthshire, and Rutland 
each yield a single noteworthy example. 
If the work had aimed at the almost 
impossible task of being exhaustive, it 
might well have included at least two 
other Cornish instances in addition to 
Cotehele, namely, Prideaux Place at Pad- 
stow, and the fine old mansion of the 
Arundells at Mawgan-in-Pyder. Among 
the very few buildings for which we have 
looked in vain may also be mentioned 
Caverswall Castle, Staffordshire. The 
‘Topographical List of Subjects LIlus- 
trated’ under counties is decidedly useful, 
though Chipping Norton should not figure 
under Gloucestershire. 

The text is well and tersely written, and 
shows no small amount of research and 
investigation. The illustrated Introduc- 
tion, dealing with the evolution and de- 
velopment of the house-building of the 





Tudor period, is a valuable feature. We 
note that the historical statements 
throughout have had the supervision of 
the Rev. Dr. Cox. 


These volumes, if intelligently studied, 
ought to have a widespread influence, 
as Mr. Batsford anticipates, upon the 
domestic work of the future; for they 
cannot fail to attract the attention of aj 
capable architects. Their publication at 
the end of this Coronation season, when 
men from every quarter of the greater 
England beyond the seas are still ip 
London, may possibly lead to the repro. 
duction of an admirable style of house. 
building, pre-eminently national, in various 
quarters remote from the island where it 
had its birth. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


Areopagitica. By John Milton. Edition 
de Luxe. (A. & C. Black.)—Mr. Humphries 
has reprinted the ‘ Areopagitica’ and the 
preface by James Thomson, written in 1738, 
from an edition of 1780. The result is, 
indeed, a finely executed presentation of 
one of the great English classics. There is 
@ certain piquancy in the reflection that the 
author of the speech for the liberty of un- 
licensed printing became a licenser himself, 
just as the author of ‘ Utopia’ became the 
scourge of heretics; but neither of these 
concessions to the exigencies of politics 
affects the value of the earlier writings. The 
volume is a handsome one—“ Parma Violet 
Cloth Gilt ”—and the profits of the sale are 
to be devoted to the London Library. It 
is to be hoped that book-lovers will take this 
opportunity of aiding one of our most useful 
institutions and adding to their shelves a 
typically English edition of a typically 
English book. 


English Pastels, 1750-1830. By R. R. M. 
Sée. (Bell & Sons.)—Mr. Sée has hit upon 
an exceedingly attractive and almost un- 
touched subject, and his effort to illustrate 
it is welcome. It is, in fact, based upon the 
exhibition held at the Brunner galleries in 
Paris, of which a notice appeared in our 
columns on April 15th. The volume, whilst 
somewhat formidable in size, is rather 
“thin” in the knowledge it conveys. The 
unsuccessful attempt at an historical review 
of the beginnings of English art in the 
eighteenth century involves the author i 
a good deal of confusion. The Prince of 
Wales may have been “the protector of 
arts,” but this was not the cause of Rey- 
nolds’s promenading “his great lords and 
ladies beneath the shadows of historic parks 
and on castle terraces,” nor of Gainsborough’s 
capturing “‘ the sinuous charms of duchesses 
and actresses.” Asa mere matter of bald 
fact, neither Reynolds nor Gainsborough 
owed anything to the Prince’s “‘ patronage,” 
and they had done much of their best work 
before he had left the nursery. 

The biographical notes contain for the 
expert little that is new. A reasonable 
amount of research would surely have 
brought to light some fresh and important 
facts; but research is certainly not the 
author’s forte. A few descriptive details 
with sizes on the fly-leaves of each plate 
would have been far more useful than the 
frequent demands on the author’s inspiration. 
A list, however tentative, of the knowD 
works of the various artists would have 
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given ‘the volume a value which it does 
not now possess. 

One begins to have a suspicion of some of 
the attributions on finding the Cipriani 

ortrait called Mrs. Jordan as ippo- 
frta. This is certainly not Mrs. Jordan, and 
bears no kind of resemblance to any known 
portrait of her. So, too, the identity of 
the Gainsborough Dupont portrait of Princess 
Charlotte is open to doubt; and we think 
it would be chronologically difficult to sub- 
stantiate the claim of He Singleton’s 
portrait described as of Lady Hamilton. A 

many of the pictures reproduced 
belong to English dealers, whose interest 
in the matter naturally leads to favour- 
able views of their possessions. 

Even in his ——— notices the author 
cannot be implicitly relied upon. He 
devotes four lines to the Countess de Totte 
and calls her Countess Totte. It is pure 
assumption to say that Mary Benwell the 
artist is identical with the Mrs. Benwell 
painted by Hoppner and engraved in 1783 : 
the artist would have been a middle-aged 
woman at this period, and Hoppner’s por- 
trait is evidently that of a young woman of 
about twenty. 


THE history and development of mediaval 
art in popular form is the object set out in 
the foreword to Mr. G. H. West's Gothic 
Architecture in England and France (Bell & 
Sons). ‘“‘To account for Gothic we have to 
account for its historic basis, and for the 
whole atmosphere of mysticism, chivalry, 
and work enthusiasm, with all the institu- 
tions, monastic, romantic, and social, which 
formed its environment.’ Thus writes 
Prof. Lethaby in ‘ Medieval Art,’ and no 
one has got nearer than he to the root of 
the matter. Without Prof. Lethaby’s gift 
for seeing Gothic buildings as those who 
built them saw them or apprehending their 
merits as works of art, Mr. West has produced 
a concise and readable textbook. 


Scientific investigation leads naturally 
toclassification. The classification of Gothic 
and the deplorable restorations of Gothic 
buildings occupied the revivalists of the 
last century. Mr. West rightly points out 
that any system dependent upon obvious 
characteristics relies more upon detail than 
— les, with misleading and even 

wildering results. In order to be in- 
telligible to the tiro it may be necessary 
to adhere to names which to-day stand 
for certain facts, yet Mr. West does good 
service where he endeavours to remove 
the impression that Gothic architecture 
consists of compartments, each representing 
a fresh chapter in the history of art. 

The work is divided into Constructional 
and Historic sections. The concurrent 
account of the development in France and 
England, representing the actual and natural 
development of Western art, is the right point 
of view. 

Perhaps the most useful chapter in the 
book is that on vaulting, the dominant 
factor in the evolution of Gothic. Ribbed 
vaulting like the arch was a form of con- 
struction used by the Arabs on a@ small 
scale years before it was adopted by Gothic 
builders. Mr. Bilson has shown that Eng- 
lish masons were using it at Durham in 
the eleventh century. The line of advance 
was the working-out of the problems of 
stone roofing; the characteristic feature 
of the noblest achievement ian Gothic is 

flying buttress, the corollary of the stone 
toof. The full development is more easily 
followed in France,and Mr. West, in a chapter 
on the French cathedral, illustrates the 
Finciples with well-chosen diagrams from 
iollet-le-Duc. 





Stained glass, the third and last factor 
in the development of Gothic, is hardly 
touched, but a handbook dealing with one 
of the two greatest periods of art cannot 
cover the entire ground. The author's 
views represent many steps in advance of 
the old textbooks. The volume is well 
illustrated with diagrams and excellent 
photographs ; with one exception, we have 
noticed no lack of care in the revision of his 
proofs—the clerestory window at Lichfield, 
referred to as on p. 274, is missing. 

A parallel list of English and French 
buildings, some useful tables, a Glossary, 
with an Index, complete the book. 


The Essentials of a Country House, by 
R. A. Briggs (Batsford), is a monograph on 
the necessities and the arrangement of the 
small country house. The author is an 
architect, and illustrates what he has to 
say by views and carefully drawn plans of 
houses designed by himself. 


Mr. Briggs, in our opinion, sacrifices too 
much to the attractions of the hall and living 
rooms; but he realizes that the kitchen 
offices are used by human beings, and each 
is well appointed and lit from the best 
aspect for its purpose. Again, the average 
man likes to spend his leisure in a comfort- 
able, square, well-lit room, with the sun 
shining in at the window, and space for his 
chair by the fire, away from doors and 
draughts; he dislikes space frittered away 
in curious corners; all this Mr. Briggs 
keeps in view, and his houses are free from 
the uncomfortable eccentricities of many 
modern houses of greater architectural pre- 
tentions. Some features in the designs show 
taste and careful study of what has gone to 
the making of English domestic architec- 
ture, yet, taken as a whole, neither the 
author’s views nor his houses exhibit either 
conviction or repose. Architecture, like 
cricket, when practised by a master-hand 
looks simple and inevitable; but neither 
recipes, nor pretty features, nor expensive 
accessories explain its perfection. 


The author is much less capable as a writer 
than as an architect, and he might have 
secured the assistance of some literary 
friend to revise his book before it appeared 
in print. 


Cambridgeshire and the Isle of Ely, by C. H. 
Evelyn-White (George Allen), is one of a 
series of volumes on county churches which 
are small and handy, and are illustrated by 
photographs. Mr. Evelyn-White has done 
his work in a conscientious and scholarly 
spirit. He states the facts concerning each 
church, including the date of the bishop’s 
transcript and the register; but he has 
rigidly refrained, as a rule, from anything 
beyond the necessary facts, and the dryness 
of the book inspires confidence in its accuracy. 
The Introduction is interesting, and supplies 
@ good account of the different points in Cam- 
bridgeshire churches worthy of attention. 
One inscription on a bell is worth quoting. 
At Whaddon, near Royston, in 1758, the 
feeling against the Methodists ran_ high ; 
and the seventh bell bears the inscription : 
‘Prosperity to the Established Church, 
and no encouragement to enthusiasm.” 


WE have received Sections IX. to XI. of 
Mr. Edwin Foley’s elaborate Book of Decora- 
tive Furniture (T. C. & E. C. Jack). These 
parts cover the period from the close of the 
Stuarts to the time of the brothers Adam. 
Section IX. deals in part with the furniture 
of the William and Anne period, and in 
part with Chippendale. This section is 





also the dividing line between the two 
volumes of which the work will consist. 
In Section X. there is an account of some 
Colonial contemporary work, and in Sec- 
tion XI. another chapter on American 
furniture. The coloured plates continue 
to be the most distinctive feature of the 
work. It is difficult to conceive how they 
could be improved, either in selection or 
execution. 








CURRENT EXHIBITIONS. 


** SAVEZ-VOUS Ce qui a tué la belle peinture ? 
C’est travailler aprés nature.’’ This dictum, 
which we recall as coming from the lips of 
an excellent painter who admitted that he 
himself shared a bad habit he was too old 
to drop, will probably sound less strange and 
provocatory in ten years’ time than it does 
at present. It marks, in perhaps exag- 
gerated form, a growing doubt as to the 
wisdom of abandoning, in favour of an 
impulsive rush at an effect, the older practice 
of methodically building up a picture in 
& sequence of co-ordinated processes. 

We see the beginnings of this exchange in 
the practice of the Barbizon painters and 
their followers; and in the collections of 
** Paintings by Masters of the British and 
Continental Schools” at Mr. McLean’s 
Gallery the principal interest consists, 
for the visitor, in the opportunity it affords 
of realizing how largely, in the work of 
painters like Corot and Daubigny, Mauve 
and James Maris, and the rank and file of 
modern Dutchmen of the same school, the 
merit of the painting is on the whole pro- 
portionate to the degree in which the 
artists retained in their later manner traces 
of the earlier method. Thus No. 47, 
Optevoz (Isére), is a very fine Daubigny, 
and Daubigny was perhaps the least tra- 
ditional of his school; but we have only to 
compare it with No. 7, By the Willows, by 
W. Maris, to realize how much further in 
the latter picture the process of abandon- 
ment of the premeditated series of technical 
processes has gone. The elaborate modelling 
seems to have been carried out in “ one skin * 
of paint by an extreme deftness of touch, 
which is not, however, sufficiently deft to 

revent the pigment from looking over- 
aboured — whipped and dragged and 
churned up to express more than it can 
conveniently in a single painting. Daubigny 
on the other hand, who frequently sins in the 
same way, is seen in @ leisurely mood. 
His picture is full of delicate modelling, 
but built up in successive layers of pigment, 
sometimes bold and trenchant, sometimes 
only glimmering from the depths. The 
vision of one painter is about as complex 
as that of the other; but the one has 
a technique of proportionate complexity, 
while that of the other is so taxed as to 
oppress us with a sense of effort. 

It was perhaps because of the nervous 
strain implied by the attempt to represent 
nature so fully by means of the direct 
painting which they affected that the Dutch 
followers of the Barbizon School (Mauve, 
Termeulen, and Van Essen, may be cited 
from this exhibition) have been addicted 
to painting again and again the same motives 
in identical fashion, so as in a sense to learn 
their pictures by heart. This gives the pic- 
tures themselves a somewhat stale and 
manufactured look, and we doubt if they 
will compare favourably with those of many 
living Englishmen who use a similarly simple 
method for simpler purposes, attempting 
less complete representation, but gaming 
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more various and inventive use of pattern. 
Troyon’s Team (15) belongs to the earlier 
and more traditional school; and there 
is an interesting Corot, The Moat (21), 
which makes us think of Mauve. It is 
time that some attempt was made 
to discriminate between the occasionally 
respectable works of Ziem and the artis- 
tically valueless improvisations which made 
up the bulk of his output. 


In the Exhibition of Modern Etchings 
at the Dowdeswell Galleries the work of Mr. 
Ernest 8S. Lumsden is by far the best. 
Always clearly etched and carefully drawn, 
it occasionally, as in North Towers, Notre 
Dame (17), or Ludlow Gateway No. 2 (26), 
shows a pretty sense of design. The Hon. 
Walter James also has one pretty plate, 7'he 
Knowe (12); and Mr. Malcolm Osborne’s 
From the National Gallery is @ fairly dignified 
composition. Most of the other exhibitors 
handicap their compositions unduly with 
irrelevant tone, and a tone-process would 
probably suit them better than etching. 
Mr. Albany Howarth’s Corfe Castle : Mezzo- 
tint (94), corroborates this impression. 


At the Fine-Art Society’s Galleries the 
principal attraction is the Exhibition of 
Early Chinese Work. The paintings here 
are @ little more smoothly facile and less 
vital in expression than in some similar 
shows we have recently noticed, but they 
are full of interest. 








THE EXCAVATIONS AT MEROE. 


Pror. GARSTANG says that I have been 
“slightly misled” in supposing that he 
ever stated that the bronze head discovered 
by him represented Germanicus, and quotes 
four scholars who, he says, “‘ from the first ” 
supported him in the view that it is a portrait 
of Augustus. Until after the notice in 
your issue of the 24th ult. was in print, my 
only information as to the views on the sub- 
ject of himself or any of his supporters was 
derived from the Catalogue of the exhibi- 
tion, in which he states :— 

‘“* To judge from the profile, it is possible that 
this head represents Germanicus (B.c. 15—A.D. 19), 
who during his military career was stationed at 
one period in Syria, and is known from the 
‘Annals’ of Tacitus to have made a voyage 
by the Nile to Assuan.” 


Turning, to refresh my memory, to the 
‘Annals,’ bk. ii. cc. 59-61, which seemed 
to be the passage referred to, I saw that Ger- 
manicus did indeed visit the Nile as a tourist, 
Marcus Silanus and Lucius Norbanus being 
consuls, and went to “ Elephantine and 
Syene, formerly barriers of the Roman 
empire’’; but that he did this without the 
leave of Tiberius, who scolded him violently 
for so doing. Hence it seemed to me evident 
that Germanicus’s visit was not made in 
state, that he did not visit Ethiopia at all, 
and that it was most unlikely that the 
Ethiopians should have honoured him with 
& statue as suggested in the Catalogue. 

On the other hand, I remembered the 
ene in Strabo (bk. xvii. ¢. 820 of 
Meineke), which describes how, in 24 B.c., 
the meg yp ee taking advantage of the 
absence of Augustus’s general A‘lius Gallus 
in the Arabian War, 

“‘ invaded the Thebais and attacked the garrison, 
consisting of three cohorts, near Syene ; surprised 
and took Syene, Elephantine, and Phile by a 
sudden inroad; enslaved the inhabitants, and 
threw down the statues of Cesar.” 

When Petronius, Strabo goes on to say, 
chased the Ethiopians back to their own 





-...8ent ambassadors to treat of peace, 
and to offer the restitution of the prisoners 
brought from Syene and the statues,” in 
spite of which overtures Petronius took 
Napata and razed it tothe ground. Evidently, 
therefore, some of the statues of Augustus 
thrown down at Syene found their way to 
Ethiopia, and possibly to Meroé. If I have 
been misled, whether slightly or otherwise, 
as to Prof. Garstang’s views on the matter, 
it has been by his own Catalogue alone. 


Again, he says that I have made an unfair 
imputation on ‘the Committee” by sug- 
gesting that ‘‘ these generous contributors to 
archeological work’’ were tempted by the 
chances of a commercially profitable specu- 
lation. I had no such suggestion in my mind 
when writing; and the suggestion would 
plainly be idle in view of the fact that Prof. 
Garstang’s discovery of the 1,700/. in bullion 
was an accident that no one could have 
anticipated. It is, I suppose, no secret that 
the funds for Prof. Garstang’s excavations 
are provided by a body of gentlemen, 
including the curators of more than one 
museum, who share between them the objects 
obtained by the expedition which are 
allowed to be carried away from the country. 
From its mention in the Catalogue I assumed 
that the same fate would befall the bullion 
discovered at Meroé; but even without this, 
it seems plain that, so ——- Prof. Garstang’s 
excavations continue to be as successful as 
they have been in the past, his subscribers 
have no reason to be dissatisfied with their 
bargain. 

I do, however, blame the Government 
strongly for allowing any considerable 
portion of this bullion to leave the 
Sudan. Its exhibition here can add nothing 
to our archeological knowledge that could 
not be conveyed as well by pictures or 
models; while it seems to me that its 
value in money should be a matter of 
importance to @ young and poor govern- 
ment. As Prof. Garstang says, I have no 
official—nor, I may add, private—know- 
ledge of what his subscribers intend to do 
with their share of the gold; but I hope it 
is not too late for them to send it back to 
the Sudan, in exchange, perhaps, for a 
further share of the antiquities left there. 
Otherwise, the news that gold in an un- 
traceable form can be had for the digging 
will set every nativedealer in antiquities 
in Egypt routing among ruins with even 
greater zeal than he displays at present, and 
much valuable historical evidence will be 
thereby destroyed. Has not the “ bak- 
shish’’ system unfortunately introduced by 
certain English excavators, by informing the 
native workman of the money value of his 
finds, already done harm enough to the cause 
of research ? 


THE WRITER OF ARCH XZOLOGICAL NOTES. 








RAEBURN PORTRAITS. 


Fripay, the 14th inst., was a notable day for 
the British school of portrait painters, for yester- 
day week at Messrs. Christie’s one portrait by 
Raeburn fetched over 2,000/., two others more 
than 3,0007. each, and a fourth over 5,000J. ; 
but these amounts were dwarfed by the sum 
realized for the portrait of Lady Janet Traill, 
viz., 14,7001. In addition, Gainsborough’s por- 
trait of Lady Anne Ponsonby exceeded 8,700. 
The 14,7001. paid for the Raeburn is not 
the highest price paid for his work, as on 
May 19th last a portrait by him realized over 


23,0007. Particulars of the principal pictures 
are subjoined :— 
Morland, Christmas Gambols, 6097. I. van 


Ostade, A Scene before a Cottage, with women 
purchasing and cleaning fish, two peasants on a 





van Mieris, Two Boys at a Window, amusing 
themselves with a Cat, 5671. G. van der Meire, 
The Crucifixion, with St. John supporting the 
Virgin ; beyond, under an archway, the Angel of 
the Annunciation appears to the Virgin, 462). 
Melchior Broederlam, The Madonna and Child, 
with the Provost of Ypres, Walter «Thoenin, 
kneeling before them, holding the staff of St. 
Martin ; and a framed photograph, 441/. Mem.- 
ling, Christ, and other Figures, appearing to the 
Madonna, 2521. Gainsborough, Edward, Twelfth 
Earl of Derby, in brown coat and yellow vest, 
holding his hat and gloves, on a terrace, 262/.; 
Richard Hurd, Bishop of Worcester, 357], 
Boccaccino, The Holy Family, with Four Saints 
and a Donor, 220/. Early German School, 
Portrait of a Gentleman, in black cloak and hat, 
holding a hawk, 3571. Lawrence, Head of a 
Lady, a sketch, 2041. F. Cotes, Lady Austin, née 
Margaret Lee, in yellow dress, with blue scarf 
and blue-and-gold sash, resting her left arm upon 
a pedestal, 483i. ie, Charles Macklin, actor, 
in green coat with brass buttons, white stock, 
and powdered hair, 262/. J. Downman, Rosalind, 
Celia, and Orlando, 945!. Beechey, Lady Boy- 
dell, in white dress, with black lace shawl and pink 
sash, white hat with pink ribbons, and powdered 
hair, 2621. Raeburn, John Thomson, Esq., of 
Edinburgh, in grey coat with roll collar, white 
vest and stock, 651l.; Lord Polkemmet, in 
crimson robes with white bands, 840l.; Mrs. 
Dundas of Dundas, in dark-grey dress, cut low 
at the neck, and trimmed with a white frill, her 
hands clasped on her lap, 5,250/.; John Camp- 
bell, in brown dress with deep roll collar, white 
stock and vest, 5041. ; Mrs. Gevine, in white dress 
with blue sash, a blue ribbon in her powdered hair, 
2101. Reynolds, Portrait of a Girl, in brown 
dress and white headdress, her hands in a red 
muff, 9451. Hoppner, Miss Maria Bover (‘* The 
Lancashire Witch”), in white dress, and white 
lace cap with pink bow, 1,050/. E. de Witte, 
Interior of the Nieuwe Kerk at Delft, a large 
congregation listening to a preacher, 1,260l. 
F. Snyders, A Dead Deer, Game, and Lobster 
= a Table, with a parrot perched on a basket, 
5461. 


The following were sold by order of the trustees 
of the late P. W. Flower: P. de Koninck, An 
Extensive Landscape, with buildings among 
trees on the left, a river on the right, 1,155). 
Karl van de Pluim, A Money-Changer, an interior, 
pay a merchant seated at a table weighing coins, 


The following was sold by order of the executors 
of Mrs. Sarah Haden: Raeburn, Mrs. Margaret 
Mair (née Thompson), of Plantation, near Glas 
gow, seated to the right, in a red chair, before & 
spinning-wheel, which she is working with her 
foot, 1,942. 


The following were the property of Lord 
Abercromby: Hoppner, Sir Kalph Abercromby; 
in scarlet military coat, with blue facings and gol 
braid, wearing the ribbon and star of the Bath, 
1,2077. Raeburn, General Sir David Baird, 
K.C.B., in scarlet military coat, buff breeches, 
and high boots, standing in a landscape, in front 
of his white charger, 3,045/.; Lady Baird (wife 
of Sir David), in deep red dress, cut low at the 
neck and with short sleeves, wearing a cl 
of the same colour; on the right a large black 
retriever dog springing up to welcome het 
2,1001.; George Abercromby of Tullibody, ™ 
green coat, red tartan vest, black breeches and 
high boots, grey wig; seated in an armchail 
with his hands clasped before him, 682/.; Alex 
ander, Lord Abercromby, in grey coat, with 
white vest and frill; figure turned to the right, 
with arms folded ; head nearly full face, 714i 
General Sir Robert Abercromby, G.C.B., 
scarlet military uniform, wearing the star ofthe 
Bath, 3151. 


The following was the property of Mr. D. L. 
Allen, a descendant of the lady represented : 
Gainsborough, Lady Anne Ponsonby, in white 
and-pink dress, cut low at the neck, wearing 4 
pearl necklace and a spray of blossom, 8,715. 


The following were sold by order of the ex 
cutors of Mrs. M. M. Beith: Raeburn, John 
Balfour, in blue coat and vest with brass buttons, 
white stock, and powdered wig, 2311. ; Mrs. Joho 
Balfour, in white dress and flowered shawl, with 
a black scarf over her arms, large mob cap, 
powdered hair, 1,312/. 


The following were sold by order of the truste® 
of Mr. James Christie Traill: Raeburn, Lady 
Janet Traill, in pale yellow muslin dress, cut low 
at the neck and turned back with white and yellow 
sash, seated, to the right, holding the folds of het 
dress with her left hand, and resting her rg 
hand on her lap, 14,7002.; James Traill of 
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Hobbister and Rattar, in dark coat, vest and 
preeches, with white stock and frill ; seated, to the 
left, in a crimson chair, holding some papers in 
his right hand, and resting his left upon the arm 
of his chair, 3,675. 

The following were sold by order of the exe- 
cutors of Lady Baillie of Polkemmet: Raeburn, 
Mrs. Baillie, second wife of Lord Polkemmet, 
in white dress with blue striped sleeves, pale- 

m spotted shawl over her arms; seated on 
a bank, with her hands resting on her lap, 1,1551. ; 
William Baillie, Lord Polkemmet, in red gown, 
white bands, and white wig; seated, holding a 
scroll in his right hand, 336/. 








ENGRAVINGS. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE sold on Tuesday last the 
following engravings, one by J. R. Smith after 
Romney realizing nearly 8001. :— 

Morning; and Evening, after Morland, by 
J. Grozer, a pair, printed in colours, 1417. _Cross- 
ing the Brook, after H. Thomson, by W. Say, 
rinted in colours, 89/. Simplicity, after Sir 
Reynolds, by F. Bartolozzi, printed in colours, 
631. ‘* The Fine Musetioners,” after Raourt, by 
L. Marin, printed in colours, 52/7. After Romney 
by J. R. Smith: Lady Hamilton, as Nature, 
601.; Mrs. Musters, first state, before any in- 
scription, 7981. ; Mrs. Stables and her Daughters, 
second state, 1731. ; The Children of Earl Gower, 
second state, 136/.; Countess Gower and Child, 
after Lawrence, by S. Cousins, first published 
state, inscribed ‘‘ second finished,” 2101. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


Tue National Gallery, Ireland, Report for 
1910 (post free 1}d.) has been published as 
a Parliamentary Paper. 


At the Royal College of Art an exhibition 
of students’ works, 1910-11, will open 
next Wednesday, and be on view until 
August 16th. 


YESTERDAY week Mr. W. Goscombe 
John, the designer of the regalia used in the 
investiture of the Prince of Wales, was 
knighted by the King at Bangor. 


Tare Artists’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
InstiTuTION has received a donation of 
2001. from the Chelsea Arts Club, being part 
of the proceeds of the fancy dress ball held 
by the Club early in the present year. 


THE Screntc Artists’ ASSOCIATION was 
recently dissolved, and the sum of a hundred 
guineas, which remained to the credit of the 
Association, has been handed over to the 
Artists’ General Benevolent Institution. 


M. Jean Gutrrrey, the head of the 
Department of Drawings in the Louvre, 
has accepted the post of Director of the 
Boston Museum. 


THE Académie des Beaux-Arts last week 
awarded its various prizes in the Concours 
de Rome for medal engraving. The first 
Grand Prix was taken by M. Raoul Bénard, 
one of the most promising students of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, where he has already 
obtained three first medals. The second 
Grand Prix was awarded to M. André 
Lavrillier; and the next to M. Edmond 
Bargas. 


In the sacristy of the ‘“ Deutschherrn- 
Ordenskirche ” at Sachsenhausen, a suburb 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main, some interesting 
frescoes in grisaille have recently been 
discovered. The sacristy is all that remains 
of the original church, founded in 1193, 
and later presented to the Teutonic Knights 


Records speak of the ancient church as 
richly adorned, and the decorations of the 
sacristy, now being gradually recovered, are 
the last relics of its former splendour. In 
1896 fragments of very early tempera paint- 
ings were discovered here. 


The frescoes which have now come to 
light on the north and south walls are of 
greater extent and importance, and belong 
to the sixteenth century. They include 
@ Madonna with the Infant Saviour—a 
composition of great charm—in her arms, 
surrounded by a glory of “angels, and on 
the earth below, full-length figures of St. 
George and St. Christopher. On the opposite 
wall is the Coronation of the Virgin. The 
latter composition will be of special interest 
to students, as it is a free copy of the upper 
portion of Diirer’s “ Heller-Altar ”—painted 
in 1509 for the altar of St. Thomas in the 
Dominican church at Frankfort, the donor 
being Jacob Heller, and is considerably 
earlier in date than Jobst Harrich’s well- 
known copy of the central part of this 
altarpiece, which was not executed until 
1613. 

Nothing is at present known of the history 
of these paintings (which are well worthy 
of study), but it is hoped that the researches 
now being actively pursued may throw light 
on their origin, authorship, and date. 


Accorpinc to a Polish correspondent in 
the Cicerone, a lecture was recently given 
at Cracow by Dr. Felix Kopera on the work 
in that city of the Sienese painter and 
architect Giovanni Cini (born 1495). It 
appears that in 1517 he was commissioned 
by the Florentine Berecci to execute a 
series of frescoes in a chapel of the Cathedral 
at Cracow (works of specifically Sienese 
character which are still intact), and that 
in 1532 he settled permanently at Cracow, 
where he worked principally’as an architect 
in company with other Italians. Dr. 
Kopera’s paper forms the first part of his 
forthcoming book on Cini; and the second 
part will deal exhaustively and critically 
with all the works ascribed to him. The 
book is being written in collaboration with 
Dr. St. Cercha. 


A Danish ART Exutsitton is to be held 
at the Art Galleries in Brighton next spring, 
the Danish artists Tuxen and Willumsen 
undertaking the selection of the pictures. 








MUSIC 


> — 


THE WEEK. 
Covent GarDEN.—Massenet’s ‘ Thais.’ 


Mr. Futter MarrianpD in his article on 
Massenet in the ‘ Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians’ speaks of the prolonged and 
widespread success of the composer as one 
of the “ puzzling phenomena of modern 
musical history.” There are, however, 
certain features in his operas which help 
us in some measure to understand it: 
the smoothness and charm of his melodies, 
the skilful writing, the picturesqueness 
of his orchestration, and the influence of 
Wagner in the matter of form, which 
brings his modern operas fairly in line 
with modern ideas. All these features 





by Frederick II., but unfortunately destroyed 
byjfire in 1647, and subsequently rebuilt. 


naturally appeal to the general public. 
Even those of Massenet’s works which are 





now seldom, if ever, heard, enjoyed at 
Paris, for a time, a certain popularity. 
In London, however, with the exception 
of ‘ Manon,’ none has really taken hold 
of the public, not even the beautiful 
‘Le Jongleur de Notre Dame.’ For the 
last thirty years or more we have been 
under the strong spell of Wagner. In 
Paris Wagner’s triumph is of more recent 
date ; complete cycles of the ‘ Ring,’ for 
instance, were only given there last 
month for the first time. Massenet’s 
success in America is perhaps more 
difficult to explain. 

* Thais,’ which was produced at Paris 
seventeen years ago, and is often heard 
there, was given at Covent Garden last 
Tuesday evening for the first time in Eng- 
land. The libretto is based on the well 
known novel of Anatole France, and the 
story of the “sinner who became a 
saint, and the saint who became a 
sinner,” is in itself highly dramatic; 
moreover, Massenet’s music is always 
more or less in keeping with its changing 
moods. The voluptuous atmosphere 
of the East is cleverly expressed in 
the earlier scenes with Thais, while a 
great deal of the music assigned 
to Athanaél is impressive. Again, the 
music of the cenobite dwellers in the 
desert and of the nuns in the death scene 
at the close of the work is duly solemn. 
But there is no real emotion in the serious 
scenes, while in the music assigned to 
Thais before her conversion there is 
not sufficient character. The striking 
dramatic contrast between the sinner 
and the saint sections therefore fails of 
its due effect, since in neither is the 
music convincing. There are, however, 
moments—as, for instance, in the scene 
in which Thais yields to the appeal of 
the monk Athanaél to give up her evil 
life—in which there is a near approach 
to dramatic power and strong emotion ; 
such occur also in the Athanaél music. 
But they do not last. Even the ballet 
music, though light and graceful, is not 
Massenet’s best. 

With regard to the performance, the 
impersonation of Athanaél by M. Gilly 
claims first notice. At his earliest ap- 
pearance this season he was successful, 
and on Tuesday evening his vocal and 
dramatic gifts were displayed to the full. 
He has a magnificent voice, and in the 
appeals to Thais he used it with con- 
summate skill and effect: there was 
power, never mere ranting. Moreover, 
he proved himself a great and earnest 
actor. Madame Edvina, as Thais, had 
a very difficult part. That of Mélisande, 
in which she has hitherto distinguished 
herself, admirably suits her voice and 
temperament. In the scenes after the 
conversion of Thais she was equally well- 
suited, and equally successful, but she 
evidently found the earlier music trying ; 
and this was all the more noticeable as 
she had to contend not only against the 
arguments of the stern monk, but also 
against his powerful voice. Signor 
Panizzi conducted with skill and judg- 
ment. The piece was admirably mounted, 
the stage pictures being very fine. 
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Some Commentaries on the Teaching of 
Pianoforte Technique. By Tobias Matthay. 
(Longmans & Co.)—That the author has 
been a successful teacher is proved by 
the number of excellent pianists who have 
studied under him. But this success is 
probably owing to the individuality of the 
man, to personal influence more than to 
his theory of touch; and further, those 
pupils who became good players must have 
had natural gifts enabling them to derive 
full benefit from their lessons. Mr. Matthay 
rightly objects to hitting at the keys with 
the fingers, but it seems almost waste of 
time to call attention to such a method. 
He, however, assures his readers that books 
are even now issued which seek to perpetuate 
it. He states that, when once a tone has 
been produced, no squeezing the key-bed 
can influence it in any way; in other 
words, that sense-touch is completed “at 
the instant of sound-emission.” What he 
exactly means by “‘ squeezing ’’ we do not 
know, but more or less pressure is @ means 
used by all great pianists. 

Mr. Matthay attacks the old belief that 
** quality-contrasts”’ are impossible at the 
piano. They are, as he says, distinctly 
heard by musical people ; and are produced 
by different ‘‘touch-actions.’”’ But it is 
just here that pressure also plays a pro- 
minent part. 

The section on ‘ Ear-training ’ is excellent. 
It is asubject now deeply engaging the atten- 
tion of competent teachers. Mr. Matthay 
reminds his pupils that there is a great 
difference between hearing and listening ; 
and with most pupils there is far more of 
the former than of the latter. ‘‘ Without 
ear-training,” our author rightly declares, 
*‘ there can be but little progress musically.” 
And by listening is meant not only to listen 
to one’s own playing, but also to that of great 
interpreters. ‘“‘It is,’ says Mr. Matthay, 
‘Sthe performer-artist who perhaps teaches 
us the perception of musical-feeling better 
than any one else.’’ The sentence without 
the “ perhaps ’’ would surely be stronger. 








Musical Gossip. 


THE centenary of the birth of Ambroise 
Thomas will be celebrated at the Paris 
Opéra during the forthcoming season by 
a series of performances of ‘ Hamlet’ with 
M. Renaud and Mile. Mary Garden. Messrs. 
Isola will give ‘ Le Songe d’une Nuit d’Eté,’ 
with M. Fugére in the part of Falstaff. M. 
Albert Carré also contemplates performances 
of the principal works of the composer. 


M. PapEREWSKI has gone to South America 
for a long concert tour in Argentina. 


THe Ortana Society, which was founded 
seven years ago, will give at least three 
concerts. The programme of the first, at 
Christmas, will contain old carols and 
Christmas Motets, also probably one of 
Bach’s Christmas Cantatas; while the 
second and third concerts will be devoted 
to madrigals, part-songs, and other un- 
accompanied music. The choir is to be 
reorganized, and will consist of one hundred 
carefully selected voices. 


Accorpinc to the latest news, neither 
Signor Toscanini nor Herr Hertz hasdefinitely 
accepted the offer to conduct at the Wagner 
performances at the Prinz Regent Theater 
in Munich. Herr Lohse will conduct 





‘Tristan’ on the 3lst inst., and later two 
performances of that work will be given 
under the direction of Richard Strauss. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Mos.-Sat. Covent Garden. 
(Tuesday, Matinée, 2.30.) 








DRAMA 


—o— 


THE WEEK. 


HayMaRKET.—Bunty Pulls the Strings: 
a Comedy. By Graham Moffat. 


ONLY a few weeks ago, in welcoming the 
appearance of Mr. Graham Moffat’s com- 
pany of Scottish comedians at the theatre 
which Mr. Cyril Maude controls, we 
expressed a wish that these accomplished 
players could exhibit their talents on a 
larger scale than that afforded by a one- 
act piece. By a series of happy chances 
that wish has been gratified, and a genuine 
and full-sized comedy of Scottish life can 
now be seen at the Haymarket, Mr. 
Moffat, it appears, having had such a 
play in reserve. This work, which was 
given a trial matinée and met with marked 
favour, Mr. Herbert Trench has put into 
his evening bill; and if first-night en- 
thusiasm means anything, it should prove 
as great a financial as it is an artistic 
success. 


In ‘ Bunty Pulls the Strings’ we have 
the sort of Scottish folk-play which we 
might have expected, but have never yet 
obtained, from Mr. J. M. Barrie. We got 
it, for two acts at least, in his delightful 
story of ‘ What every Woman Knows’ ; 
we were allowed studies in the kind in 
individual scenes of ‘ The Little Minister.’ 
But Mr. Barrie is too apt to mix or con- 
trast his social classes, or transplant his 
characters out of one class into another, 
to produce genre work proper. Now 
Mr. Moffat’s play is just that, because it 
is all of a piece and the same social setting 
is preserved throughout. 


The date of the action is supposed 
to be some fifty years ago. We are taken 
back, that is to say, to the crinoline age, 
and any representation of such a time, 
especially when the scene is rural Scotland, 
is bound to be to some extent artificial. 
Dress, dialect, manners—on these a play- 
wright must necessarily concentrate his 
attention, and they are all more or less 
matters of convention. Similarly, it is 
difficult to describe Scottish life of the past 
without exaggerating, and poking fun 
at, the shrewdness and canniness of the 
nation, its Sabbatarian strictness, its 
traditions of patriarchal discipline, and 
its alleged capacity of making the best of 
both worlds. 


All these traits we find emphasized 
—sometimes to farcical extremes — by 
Bunty’s creator, and he has made the most 
not only of the picturesque accessories 





of his era, but also of the idiosyncrasies 
of Scottish humour, at the risk of bei 
charged with conventionality, though the 
general effect—for English playgoers at 
least—is one of freshness, novelty, and 
charm. Indeed, he has not scrupled to 
use an old-fashioned and now discarded 
device, that of eavesdropping, to set his 
plot in motion. It is by listening through 
an open window that the malignant 
Susie Simpson is able to threaten the peace 
of the Biggar household, and, having the 
secret of a former indiscretion of its head 
in her keeping, confronts the grim Elder 
with the alternatives of an unwelcome 
marriage or exposure before the whole 
congregation of his kirk. 

But there is a good fairy ready to take 
a hand at setting right Tammas Biggar’s 
troubles, and indeed at manipulating 
the lives and fortunes of all the friendlier 
persons of the drama. This is the Elder's 
little daughter Bunty, to all appearances 
the most unassuming and demure of 
girls; but really one of those tactful, 
mildly persistent, and managing women 
who “ mother” men to their own good, 
and extricate them from difficulties which 
their own tempers or weaknesses have 
created. How Bunty keeps her brother 
Rab in order, and by an artfully-timed 
ultimatum obliges her father to grant 
the boy his independence; how she 
finds a better wife for the Elder than the 
virago who wants to carry him off by 
force; how, while helping on Rab’s 
hobbledehoy courtship, she plays mis- 
chievously with her own bashful suitor, 
should be seen by everybody who enjoys 
good fun and neat characterization in the 
theatre. 


Bunty must be reckoned one of the most 
engaging of Scottish heroines, and even 
Mr. Barrie has done nothing better in 
her line; but hardly less piquant as 
studies are fully half a dozen characters 
with whom she comes into contact. These 
include the self-righteous Elder, whom 
the author of the play impersonates; 
explosive young Rab, given just the right 
awkwardness by Mr. George Tawde; 
Tammas’s old sweetheart, dressed in 
the quaintest fashion by Mrs. Graham 
Moffat ; and as droll as any one, especially 
when in his Sunday black, Bunty’s much- 
teased lover, whom Mr. Watson Hume 
is called upon to represent. It is hard, 
indeed, to think of the actors separate 
from their parts, or of the characters 
except in terms of the actors. Bunty, for 
instance, is just Miss Kate Moffat, and 
Miss Moffat is Bunty. Therein lies the 
great attraction of these Scottish players: 
they have a curious power of merging 
their individualities in their parts, and 
vitalizing their material. It is not easy, 
therefore, to settle the amount of credit 
which is due to the author and his com- 
pany respectively for so exhilarating 
entertainment as is to be seen at the Hay- 
market. 

The number of parts played by members 
of Mr. Moffat’s family is remarkable, and 
doubtless contributes to the ensemble of 
the piece. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Lady Patricia: a Comedy in Three Acts. 
By Rudolf Besier. (Fisher Unwin.)—AU 
that Matters: a Play in Four Acts. By 
Charles McEvoy. (English Drama Com- 
pany.)—These two plays have filled the bill 
at the Haymarket Theatre during the 
present year, ‘Lady Patricia,’ indeed, having 
only recently exhausted its run, and both 
were fully noticed in our columns on their 
production. Mr. McEvoy’s piece, with its 
rural love-scenes alternating with the pranks 
and witticisms of Cockney trippers, was a 
curious mixture of romance and realism, 
of poetry and farce; but it merited, if only 
for the sake of its open-air feeling, a longer 
spell of popular favour than fell to its lot. 
Mr. Besier’s comedy is much too symmetrical 
and mechanical in the pairing-off of char- 
acters and the duplication of scenes to 
rank with his best work, but few plays pub- 
lished recently combine so happily a sense 
of style with an appreciation of the colloquial 
in dialogue. Both works are evidences of 
the artistic aims which have marked Mr. 
Herbert Trench’s policy at the Haymarket, 
and of the promising material now being 
produced by our younger playwrights. 


Pains and Penalties: the Defence of 
Queen Caroline, a Play in Four Acts. By 
Laurence Housman. (Sidgwick & Jack- 
son.)—The significance of Mr. Housman’s 
story depends upon the crowning of an 
earlier King George and the treatment 
accorded to his Queen at that ceremony. 
What the “‘ First Gentleman of Europe” 
had not succeeded in securing by that Bill 
of Pains and Penalites which was to all 
intents an impeachment of his wife was 
obtained easily enough by the spectacle of 
Queen Caroline’s exclusion from Westminster 
Abbey. Her one support in this—to her— 
foreign country was the favour of the com- 
mon people. That was lost to heras soon as 
she was put in @ humiliating and ridiculous 
position. The mob that had cheered her 
only @ little while before laughed at her in 
the hour of her discomfiture. Mr. Housman 
makes his heroine say, “Success, that is 
the only God that Englishmen know any- 
thing about. It is the Winner, always the 
Winner for them! The person that is 
beaten they do not care for.”” However that 
may be, the London mob certainly changed 
sides, on this occasion, and, losing its 
sympathy, Queen Caroline was left without 
adequate support; for Brougham, though 
her nominal champion, was fighting for his 
own hand and for party purposes. It is 
the episode of this Queen’s failure that 
Mr. Housman has used as the basis of 
his historical drama, which reads as though 
it should prove effective on the stage, if 
rather thin. 


The play opens with a scene at Leghorn, 
describing the Queen’s parting with her 
Chamberlain and supposed lover, Bergaine, 
and the announcement of the death of old 
King George III. The network of espionage 
which was drawn by her enemies round 
Caroline’s Italian villa is suggested here 
very adroitly, if somewhat melodramatically. 
Mr. Housman doubtless counted on his 
handling of the famous trial in the House of 
Lords to furnish the big picturesque effect 
of his play; but his second act has the 
appearance of being too much of a tran- 
seript from the actual proceedings. The 
awyers’ quarrels and Brougham’s pompous 
oratory are reproduced faithfully enough ; 
but they might prove rather wearisome in 
the theatre just because of their detail. 





Perhaps the most telling scenes are the 
two which make up the final act. In one 
George IV. is seen staggering into Edward 
the Confessor’s Chapel after the Coronation 
ceremony, and calling for brandy as he 
throws aside his crown for awhile; then, 
after he has been allowed a brief rest, he 
is called to take his place in the procession, 
and hears shouts aside which he is told are 
the voice of his people. ‘‘ Voice of my 
people ?” says the King. ‘“ Sounds—sounds 
like loyalty. Sounds as ifi—Gad! So I’m 
going....to be popular.’’ The other scene 
represents an interview between Queen 
Caroline and her coachman, who asks to 
be released from her service because he 
cannot bear being on the beaten side. It 
is then that his mistress makes her pro- 
nouncement on Englishmen as worshippers 
of success. Both these scenes are episodes, 
not essential to such plot as there is, though 
contributing in their way to the “ atmo- 
sphere ”’ as well as the humour and pathos of 
the story. Indeed, neatly as Mr. Housman 
sketches the temperament of his heroine and 
gives hints of her royal husband’s character, 
his work is not so much a drama as a series of 
loosely connected dramatic tableaux. 
Perhaps his material did not permit of 
anything more. 


The Apostle: a Drama in Three Acts. 
By George Moore. (Dublin, Maunsel & Co.) 
—Mr. George Moore has always loved to 
startle his readers, but his latest is certainly 
his greatest surprise. That may seem a 
strange assertion to make regarding a book 
which is a mere scenario of a drama with a 
long letter in which the novelist describes 
how he came to choose his subject and why 
he has published his play in an unfinished 
state. But the assertion will no longer 
seem strange to those who open this volume 
on the penultimate page of its Preface, and 
learn that the great situation of the drama 
is, to quote its writer’s own words, that of 
“Christ and Paul meeting in an Essene 
monastery twenty-five years after the 
Crucifixion.’’ Mr. Moore has recently con- 
ceived @ great admiration for the Apostle to 
the Gentiles as a result of his “ reading 
the Bible for the first time,” and the two 
results of that experience are the scenario 
already alluded to and an essay in epistolary 
form addressed to Dr. Meyerfield, in which 
Mr. Moore informs his correspondent, and 
the public at large, how he has been impressed 
by the various sections of the Scriptures. 


Since the letter has already been printed 
in one of the monthly reviews, only a few 
extracts from it need be given in these 
columns. Mr. Moore’s contributions to 
Biblical criticism are ingenuous, almost to 
the point of provoking a smile, but they are 
so audacious in tone that they are almost 
bound to give offence to most professed 
Christians. As an example of his comments 
on the Old Testament his judgment on the 
Book of Job may be quoted. For him this 
work is “a crude folk-tale which various 
rhetoricians have striven to lift into tragedy ; 
not by developing the human motive of 
purification by suffering, as Tourgenieff 
would have done, but by overlaying it with 
rhetoric.” His language is just as free 
when he turns to the Gospels. Thus he 
declares that “in Luke’s narrative Christ 
seems a lifeless, waxen figure daintily curled, 
uttering pretty commonplaces gathered from 
‘The Treasure of the Lowly’ as he goes 
by.” Only in St. Mark’s Gospel does Mr. 
Moore catch a glimpse of the real Christ, 
‘*the magnificent young heretic who came 
up from Galilee to overthrow the priests 





in Jerusalem,” and this Evangelist’s story 
appears to him to “reveal the same quali- 
ties that we admire in Maupassant.’ But 
it is in the Acts that Mr. Moore is first aware 
of an individual accent and a real man. 
That man is St. Paul, who is likened to Don 
Quixote. “‘I wonder,” says the author 
of ‘Esther Waters,’ complacently, “if 
Paul has ever been seen by any man as 
clearly as he has been seen by me.” He 
paints a fancy portrait of the Apostle, and 
this is part of his picture :— 


*“A man of medium height, about five feet 
eight or nine, a round head covered with dark 
curly hair, a short neck, square shoulders, a 
long body, thick legs, with some.belly under his 
girdle. His large luminous eyes often look into 
mine, and sometimes he appears with his shirt 
GHER.c2s 


The description is vivid in detail, but 
not, we think, in good taste; and was not 
St. Paul shortsighted ? 


St. Paul’s Epistles he describes as ‘* the 
most natural literature in the world,’ 
but he was startled on reading them to dis- 
cover how few of Christ’s sayings were 
quoted there, and how little the Apostle 
seemed to know about the Master’s life. 
Then his attention was drawn to a theory 
of a Frenchman who suggested that Christ 
succumbed on the Cross, not to death, but 
to “‘some cataleptic swoon’; and he 
remembered the Eastern story which spoke 
of Christ as having been an Essene monk. 
At once Mr. Moore saw his situation for a 
drama. 


** Why, then,’”’ he asked himself, ‘“‘ should not 
Christ have returned to the monastery, having 
been cured of his wounds at the house of Joseph 
of Arimathea ? Why should not Paul, after a 
day’s preaching amid the Palestinian hills, 
have knocked at the door of that monastery ? 
ta a wonderful meeting that would have 

een! ”’ 


On those lines he quickly worked out a 
scenario, elaborating pretty fully the dia- 
logue of those scenes in which Jesus and 
Paul appear either together or apart; and 
it is the story of the supposed meeting, 
thus sketched, that he has now published. 
He has hastened to get it into print, for 
fear he should be anticipated. 


Here is Mr. Moore’s story, so far as it 
lends itself to @ summary. Jesus is pic- 
tured as a lay brother at the monastery, 
mercifully preserved from a remembrance 
of His past sufferings, and carefully watched 
over by the good Prior. The theological 
discussions of the monks hardly interest 
Him; His is a half-practical, half-mystical 
creed, which leaves Him content to perform 
the most menial tasks when He is not caught 
away into a sort of ecstasy in the presence 
of Nature. All her secrets He seems to 
share, and He loves all God’s creatures, over 
which, when He chooses, He can exercise 
an almost magic influence. But His genera) 
aspect is one of self-effacing modesty, and 
He has to be questioned before He gives 
voice to @ very simple philosophy of work 
and contemplation and contentment. Paul, 
on the other hand, is a red-hot enthusiast 
who has created a Christ Crucified out of 
his own dreams, and suddenly sees his 
whole life’s work threatened with disaster, 
and thousands of poor souls robbed of hope, 
if this man whom he meets is really Jesus 
alive. For a time he tries to think the lay- 
brother an impostor or an invention of the 
devil. Then, when he can no longer cheat 
himself with either pretence, and Jesus, 
His memory now quickened, threatens to 
go up to Jerusalem again to denounce and 
expose His Apostle’s Resurrection creed, 
Paul gives way to an impulse of madness 
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and strikes dead the Master whom he has 
preached to the world. 


Such, in brief, is the tale which one day 
Mr. Moore hopes to set forth in the form of 
@ full-sized play, and it is evident that there 
are dramatic possibilities in his theme, 
though it is one which many will regard as 
essentially unsuitable for dramatic present- 
ment. 


WE gave extended notice to the Collected 
Works of J. M. Synge, which have now 
created the widespread interest they deserve, 
and we are pleased to receive also from 
Messrs. Maunsel & Co. a new edition of 
The Playboy of the Western World, which is 
well printed and neatly bound in parch- 
ment boards. There are to be four volumes 
of this issue of the dramas. The author ends 
the Preface to the play before us with the 
words : 


‘In Ireland, for a few years more, we have a 
popular imagination that is fiery, and magnificent, 
a tender; so that those of us who wish to 
write start with a chance that is not given to 
writers in places where the spring-time of the 
local life has been forgotten, and the harvest 
is a memory only, and the straw has been turned 
into bricks.’ 


How well the chance has been taken was 
shown by the visit of the Irish players to 
London. The poetry long desired and 
expected from the Irish people is at last 
finding its way into the Irish drama, and it 
did not come by the efforts of a popular 
impresario dealing in “stars”? and smart- 
ness. 


More Rutland Barrington. By Himself. 
(Grant Richards.)—So well was Mr. Rutland 
Barrington’s first volume of reminiscences 
received, and so far was he from having 
exhausted his stock of anecdotes and 
reflections, that he has been emboldened 
to make a “ second attempt to amuse without 
instructing.” He has achieved his modest 
aim, though his trick of jumping from topic 
to topic is rather disconcerting. He does 
not trouble himself overmuch about linking 
together his materials, with the result that 
his chapters seem at times curiously scrappy 
and disconnected. 


His themes are numerous, and vary con- 
siderably in importance. He has some 
interesting memories of Savoy revivals, a 
good story or two about Sir William Gilbert, 
and some sound comments on the use and 
abuse of the encore, the way in which 
orchestras drown singers, and the position 
of the understudy. He reveals amusingly 
the actor’s bias when he talks about dramatic 
criticism; but he also touches on golf, 
auction bridge, and Sunday bathing as well 
as provincial touring, the system of “ flying” 
matinées, and music-halls. Not a little of 
his matter is chit-chat, but every now and 
then he provides side-lights on the player’s 
point of view and susceptibility. Admirable 
is his comment on “ the critics and the criti- 
cized,” that the artist looks upon a laudatory 
notice as “‘ a tribute on the part of the public 
at large,’ while he regards adverse comment 
as an expression merely of one man’s 
opinion. It hits off exactly the actor's 
complacency when he is praised, and _ irri- 
tability when he is censured. What is 
the critic’s business, this attitude seems 
to imply, if it be not that of commending 
the player ? 

Mr. Barrington also discusses what goes 
to the making of an actor's personality, 
and decides that personality is “‘ manifested 
in oneof three ways—good looks, atmosphere, 
or mannerism.”’ ‘‘ Atmosphere,”’ he thinks, 





is the biggest factor of all, and he mentions 
Irving, his son “‘ H. B.,”’ Sir Charles Wynd- 
ham, Mr. Gerald du Maurier, and Mr. 
Charles Hawtrey, and among actresses Miss 
Marie Tempest and Miss Ethel Irving, as 
possessors of this gift. 


A frank, but not unpleasing note of 
egoism runs through the book, and its author, 
who has had his conflicts of opinion with 
authors and producers and managers, 
generally leaves the impression that Mr. 
Rutland Barrington was in the right and 
that his advice ought to have been followed. 
His career, however, justifies him in having 
considerable self-confidence ; indeed, that 
quality no doubt has had much to do with 
his success in several spheres of stage-work. 
Moreover, the most captious reader will be 
disarmed by the friendliness of all Mr. 
Barrington’s references to his colleagues. 
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MR. MURRAY'S 
NEW BOOKS. 
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SIR DAVID DALE. 


The Inaugural Address delivered for the David 
Dale Memorial Trust by the Right Hon. Sir 
EDWARD GREY, M.P. To which is prefixed g 
Memoir by HOWARD PEASE. With Photo. 
gravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUMES IN 
THE “QUESTIONS OF THE DAY” SERIES, 


TOWARDS A NATIONAL 
POLICY. 


An appeal to public-spirited men of all parties to 
consider vital national questions in a scientific 
spirit, regardless of party interest and prejudices, 
By HARRY ROBERTS. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


THE TIDES AND KINDRED 
PHENOMENA OF THE SOLAR 
SYSTEM. 


By Sir GEORGE HOWARD DARWIN, K.C.B. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


THE STUDENT'S LYELL. 


Edited by Prof. J. W. JUDD, C.B. F.R.S. With 
736 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘The Student’s Lyell,’ edited by Prof. J. W. 
Judd, is based on the well-known ‘Student's 
Elements of Geology ’ by Sir Charles Lyell. The 
object: of this book is to illustrate the principles 
and methods of modern geological science, as first 
clearly formulated in Lyell’s writings. The New 
and Revised Edition of the work has not only been 
brought up to date by references to new facts and 
arguments, the outcome of the researches of the 
last fifteen years, but is prefaced by a historical 
introduction, describing the events which origin- 
ally led up to the preparation of Lyell’s epoch- 
making works. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 428. JULY, 1911. 63. 


THE IMMUNITY OF PRIVATE PROPERTY 
AT SEA. Part Il. THEORETICAL. 


THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. By G. B. 
Grundy. 
BRITISH INVESTMENTS ABROAD. By 


Edgar Crammond. 
ENGLISH PROSODY. 


PRIMITIVE MAN ON HIS OWN ORIGIN. 
By Edward Clodd. 

AN ELIZABETHAN GENTLEWOMAN. By 
Rachel Weigall. 


GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE ARCHITEC- 
TURE. By W. G. Waters. 

LORD ACTON’S HISTORICAL WORK. By 
H. A. L. Fisher. 

IRISH PLAYS AND PLAYWRIGHTS. By 
Charles Tennyson. 

NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE. 

THE STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF THE 
TRIPLE ENTENTE. By Andre Cheradame. 

THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. By A. RB. 
Colquhoun. 

THE DUTY OF THE LORDS. 


London: JOHN MURRAY. 
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BRADSHAW’S 
EDUCATIONAL REGISTER. 


Full particulars respecting the following Schools are published monthly in Bradshaw's Railway Guide for Great Britain and Ireland; or 
Prospectuses may be obtained from the Manager, Mr. F. C. NEEDES, 8.A., Bradshaw House, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


Inquiries as to Schools at Home or on the Continent will be answered free of charge. 
Particulars should be given of Locality, approximate Fees, Age, &c: 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 


—— oe —ROSE HILL SCHOOL. 
for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Grounds 25 acres. 
BuDFORD. —MODERN SCHOOL. 
For Professional, Commercial Life, and Engineering. 


50 gns. 
SLACKHEATH.—CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 

Preparation for the Universities or Commerce. Fees from 531. 
BOGNOR.—ADDINGTON SCHOOL. 

Catholic Boys’ Prep. with special facilities for Public School life. 
BOGNOR.—MANOR HOUSE SCHOOL. 

Preparatory. Entire charge taken of Anglo-Indian pupils. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 

Special attention Mathematics and French. Ages 8to17. Moderate 


fees. 
BOURNEMOUTH (NEAR).—MILTON ABBAS SCHOOL, BLANDFORD. 
A Public School, with ps pe | Department. 
BRIGHTON.—XAVERIAN COLLEGE 
Preparation for London Matric. or Commercial Examinations. Fees 50/. 
BRIGHTON.—SHOREHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Preparation for Professional or Commercial Life. 
BUXTON.—BUXTON COLLEGE. 
1,000 feet above sea level. Public School of the seventeenth-century 
foundation. 
DOLLAR INSTITUTE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Beautiful situation, bracing climate. Fees from 50/. 


EASTBOURNE.—ALDRO SCHOOL. 
Prep. for Public Schools and Osborne. 


Fees 100 gns. 
EASTBOURNE.—ST. CHRISTOPHER'S. 
es — Preparatory School for the Public Schools, 
ounds. 
ELLESMERE. —S. OSWALD’S. 
Sound education at moderate fees. 
FOLKESTONE.—FELTONFLEET. 
In best part of Folkestone. 
Fees 80/. 
FOLKESTONE.—BEDFORD HOUSE. 
Close to sea. Prep. for Public Schools and Navy. Fees from 45/. 
HARROGATE.—PANNAL ASH COLLEGE. 
ll acres of grounds. Thorough teaching. Fees from 42/. 
HUNSTANTON.—LYDGATE HOUSE. 
On the sea front. Prep. for Public — and Osborne. Fees 80 gns. 
LEIGH-ON-SEA.—HIGHFIELD COLLEG 
Boys’ Boarding School with special a —_ to a 
POULTON-LE-F Y LDE.—BAINES’S GRAMMAR SCHOO 
Open country near sea. Preparation for Universities a Professional 


xams, 
RAMSGATE.—ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE. 
Church of England Public School. Fine premises, grounds of 160 acres, 
and large University Staff. 
REIGATE HILL.—DEVONSHIRE HOUSE. 
Preparatory School. Special care taken of delicate boys. 
SOUTHPORT.—MODERN SCHOOL. 
Classies, Languages, Commercial Subjects. Fees from 42 gns. 
SUTTON VALENCE.—SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL. 
First Grade Public School. New buildings and re-organization. 
Fees 53/. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—STRADBROOKE HOUSE SCHOOL. 
High-class Prep. for small boys. All home comforts. 


TECHNICAL COLLEGES. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ASPATRIA, CUMBERLAND. 
First-class College for acquiring knowledge of agriculture in all its 
various branches, Beautiful premises. 


SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (BOYS). 
BRUGES, BELGIUM.—PEMBROKE SCHOOL. 
Thorough English education combined with languages. Tees from 501. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


BANGOR.—S. WINIFRED’S SCHOOL. 
Church of England (Woodard). Best examinations. 
development. Tees 465i. 


Fees from 


Fees 30 gns. 


Playing ground, 5 acres. 
Fine premises 


30/. a year. 
Prep. for Public Schools and Navy. 


Fees 607. 


Careful physical 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.—conéd. 


BEXHILL ON SEA.—ST. CATHERINE’S. 

An ideal ‘‘ home” school. Moderate fees. 

BOGNOR.—EVERSLEY. 

Church of England High School. Preparation for Public Examinations. 

Fees from 36 gns 
BOURNEMOUTH—FONTAINEBLEAU. 

High-class Ladies’ Finishing School, with fine premises and grounds. 
DOLLAR INSTITUTION, for Boys and Girls (see preceding column). 
EASTBOURNE.—ST. JOHN’ .* porch ROAD. 

High-class select school. uages and music specialities. 
EASTBOURNE.  SERESTORD 1 H USE. 

High-class Ladies’ School. Special attention given to physical 

development and domestic training 
HASTINGS.—WOODSIDE, ST. HELEN'S PARK. 

bene nized by Board of Educaticn. Moderate fees. 
PORTHCAWL (GLAMORGAN). —LADIES’ COLLEGE. 

Thorough modern education at moderate terms. 

Colonial pupils. 

RICHMOND, SURREY.—BEECHCROFT. 

All home comforts and outdoor amusements. 

and Colonial pupils. Fees from 50 gns. 
SEASCALE.—CALDER SCHOOL. 

Efficient staff, including mistress for gymnastics and games. Depart- 

ments for Junior and Senior Girls. Fees from 54. 
SOUTHBOROUGH, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. —ASHBURNHAM HOUSE. 

Small good- class school. Special facilities for music, languages, &c. 
WOODSIDE PARK, N.—HOLMEWOOD. 

Home School for Girls on the Northern Heights. 

King’s Cross Station. Fees from 75 gns. 
WORTHING.—CHURCH HOUSE. 

a hly qualified staff. Entire charge of pupils from India and the 

Colonies. 


SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (GIRLS). 


BRUGES.—Old established PROTESTANT SCHOOL. 
Madame Bernier de Lutry, Quai St. Anne. Special facilities for 
acquiring French and German. 

BRUSSELS.—82-84, RUE PAUL LAUTERS. 

In the upper part of the City. Liberal education for daughters of 
entlemen. Fees 801. 

BRUSSELS.—PENSIONNAT GATTI DE GAMOND. 

Established 1870. A Finishing School, numbers limited. Fees from: 


ns. 
DORNHOLZHAUSEN, near HOMBURG.—VICTORIA COLLEGE. 
Founded by H.I. M. the late Empress Frederick of Germany. 
and educational establishment of the highest class. 
DRESDEN.—19, LEUBNITZERSTRASSE. 
First-class Finishin School. Modernhouse, largegrounds. Feesfrom 785i. 
DRESDEN.—HALBKREISSTRASSE. 
High-class Girls’ School. Healthy situation. 
DUSSELDORF. —21, GOLDSTEINSTRASSE. 
Limited numbers only received. Special facilities for accomplishments, 
Fees from 75l. 
GENEVA.—PENSIONNAT SONDERBURG-GLUCKSBURG. 
First-class Finishing School. Founded 1884. Fees 100/. 
GODESBERG, near BONN.—27, AUGUSTA VICTORIA STRASSE. 
Finishing School. All home comforts. Languages, music, painting, &c. - 
Fees from 60, 
GODESBERG, near BONN.—3, MOLTKE STRASSE. 
Protestant Boarding School. Special care of young girls. 
HANOVER.—SEXTROSSTRASSE. 
Limited number ef young ladies received. Special facilities for 
acquiring Modern Languages with Science and Arts. 
LAUSANNE.—LA BERGERONNETTE. 
Special facilities for languages, music, art, &c. 
STRASSBURG.—24, MANTEUFFELSTRASSE. 
Under the patronage of H.R.H. Princess Christian. 
ences. Terms from 701. 
VEVEY.—LES CHARMETTES. 
On the Lake of Geneva. 
advantages, Fees 60/. 
VEVEY-LA-TOUR.—JEWISH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Thorough education in French and other languages. 
WIESBADEN.—4, KESSELBACHSTR. 
Well-known establishment for daughters of gentlemen. 
Music, Painting, Science, form the curriculum. 


Entire charge of 


Entire charge foreign 


Half-an-hour from 


Home 


Inclusive terms 801. 


Fees from 70 gns. 
Highest refer- 


Agreeable family life. All educational’. 


Languages, . 
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EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 
Conveying Passengers 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 
Pleasure Cruises 
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Illustrated Programme free by post. 


Under Contract with H.M. Government, 
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P From LONDON (*calling at Leith). 
Cruises by the Steam Yacht “VECTIS.” 

DALMATIA, VENICE, CORFU, &c. | No. 8—Sep. 8to Oct. 7 
Fares—Cr. D from 20 Gns.; 6 or 7 from 12 Gne.; 
LISBON, TENERIFFE, MADEIRA | Cr. X.—Sept.23 to Oct.12. 
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KATE HORN’S 
LATEST SUCCESS. 


“A thoroughly delightful story, full of humour, 


above the level of most everyday novels Y 
Literary World. 


* A novel to be read and enjoyed."—Catholic Times. 


THE WHITE OWL. 


“A thoroughly wholesome, well-written novel, and 
will make an interesting and profitable companion on 
a journey to the country or seaside.” —Scolsinan. 

** Miss Horn has a keen sense of humour—a delight- 
ful story.”—J/rish Times. 


STANLEY PAUL & CO. London. 








COPTIC PALIMPSEST 


CONTAINING 


¥ JOSHUA, JUDGES, RUTH, 
JUDITH, AND ESTHER 


IN THE SAHIDIC DIALECT. 
Edited by Sir HERBERT THOMPSON. 
8vo, cloth, pp. xii + 386, 21s. net. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 











Insurance Companirs. 
EVERY MAN whose Estate will be 


liable for Duty 
should read 


“A POPULAR FALLACY.’ | 
| The same Number also contains Sketches of the ROLLS CHAPEL, OLD SERJEANTS 


Sent post free on application to the 


‘NATIONAL PROVIDENT | 
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INSTITUTION 


-For Mutual LIFE Assurance, 


48, Gracecnurcy STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 





NOTES. AND QUERIES 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (July 22) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—William Makepeace Thackeray—Yews in Churchyards—Edward VII. in ‘ Punch’ as Baby 
and as Boy—Longinus and St. Paul—‘ Vir bonus es doctus prudens ast haud tibi spiro”— 
Patience as a Man’s Name—Earliest English Railroad with Passengers—Electric Light in 1853. 
Sweet Lavender”—Murdered Waiter charged in the Bill—‘‘ Castles in Spain”: ‘‘ Castle ip 
the air.” 


QUERIES :—Princess Victoria’s Visit to the Marquis of Anglesey—Duchess of York—Major-Generl 
A. Stewart : arene gr A. Leslie—Westcott and Waddesdon, Bucks—Jane Austen gt 
Southampton—William and Andrew Strahan—‘‘ Swale,” its American Meaning—W. Badger, 
M.P.—Elector Palatine, c. 1685—‘‘ Bonny Earl o’ Moray”—W. Webb, Comedian—Adminj 
Donald Campbell—‘‘ Think it possible you may be wrong ”—‘‘ Happy the country whose annals 
are dull”—Sir Andrew Hacket—Edmund Hakluyt—S. Horsley—‘' I believe in human kindnegg” 
—St. Hugh and ‘‘the Holy Nut ”—Caracciolo Family—M ‘Clelland Family—Vatican Frescoes— 
Emerson in England—Astrea: Italian Proverb—Senior Wranglers: Senior Classics—Irish 
Schoolboys: Descriptions of Parents—Charles I.: ‘Biblia Aurea’—Reprieve for 99 years— 
Hungerford Family. 


REPLIES :—Edward and David Pugh—Mitres at Coronations—Lotus and India—Queen Elizabeth gt 
Bishop’s Stortford—‘‘ Bursell ”—Serjeants’ Inn—‘ British Critic ’—Burning of Moscow—" Bast” 
—St. Columb and Stratton Accounts—‘‘ Wait and see ”—‘‘ Manna of St. Nicholas ”—Henry VII. 
and Mabuse—Aviation in 1811—Cuckoo and its Call—Spider Stories—St. Patrick and Shamrock 
—Authors Wanted—Belly and Body—Son and Mother—Battle on the Wey—‘‘ Pale Beer”- 
‘Here sleeps a youth ”—Cardinal Allen—R. Baddeley—* Gabetin ”—*‘ But ” =‘ Without.” 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Shepherds of Britain.’ 
Booksellers’ Catalogues. 





LAST WEEK’S NUMBER (July 15) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—West Indians and the Coronation—Sir Nicholas Arnold—‘‘Gifla”: Isleworth : Islington- 
Robert Burton’s Library—‘‘J’y suis, j’y reste”—‘' Make a long arm”—‘‘Crown Prince oi 
Germany” — St. Swithin’s Day —St. Expeditus— Tailed Englishmen — Whig Club Book- 
Etymology of ‘‘ Privet”—Spanish Armada: Ship wrecked in Tobermory Bay. 


QUERIES :—Sheridan’s ‘Critic’: T. Vaughan—Dickens and Thackeray: Mantalini—St. Sabinus or 
St. Salvius—Pope and Byron quoted in Court—Lieut.-Col. Ollney—Tromp in England : John 
Stanhope, London, Printer, 1664 — ‘Lyrics and Lays’ — George Eliot on a Magic Ring - 
B. W. Procter—Touching a Corpse at Funerals—Evatt Family—The Three Heavens—Dog’ 
Monument at Quilon—Brisbane Family—Dr. Barnard, Provost of Eton—Pitt’s Buildings 
Wright’s Buildings—Foxes as Guards instead of Dogs—Dublin Barracks. 


REPLIES :—Guilds of Weavers and Clothiers—Keats, Hampstead, and Sir C. W. Dilke—Mistres 
Katherine Ashley—Burns and ‘The Wee Wee German Lairdie’—Gower Family—Lush ani 
Lushington Surnames—‘‘ Nib” =Separate Pen-point—St. Dunstan and Tunbridge Wells—Corps 
Bleeding—Twins and Second Sight— Archbishop Stone of Armagh— Wellington Statues in Londo 
—‘‘*Franklin Days”: ‘‘ Borrowing Days ”—Mummy used as Paint by Artists—Prince Charles oi 
Bourbon-Capua—Military Executions—‘‘ Schicksal und eigene Schuld ”—Authors of Quotations 
Wanted_—D Urfey and Allan Ramsay—Philip Dehany, M.P.—‘Churches of Yorkshire’— 
‘Church Historians of England ’—Riddle—Port Henderson: Corrie Bhreachan—Fielding and 
the Civil Power. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Jaggard’s ‘ Shakespeare Bibliography ’—‘ The National Review.’ 
Booksellers’ Catalogues. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 





CLIFFORD’S INN 


For View of CLIFFORD’S INN, taken in 1892, see 


NOTES AND QUERIES, April 2, 1892. 


INN, the GATEWAY, LINCOLN’S INN, &. 





Price 44d., free by post, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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The Pleasure of the Trip 


is often marred by physical disorders such as sea- 









sickness, train dizziness, and a digestion disordered by 


sudden changes of climate, food, or water. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


should be included in every travelling bag. It is the 
most effectual corrective you can take with you. It has 
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SANTIS 








a reputation of over 35 years’ use as an unfailing relief 
for all functional derangements of the liver and digestive 
organs. ea a 

Gentle and natural in its action, it never causes 
griping or weakening effects, and is pleasant and easy 
to take. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., LONDON, S.E. 








THE 
TOURIST CATHEDRAL SERIES. 








BY 
S. HURST SEAGER, 


Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


Canterbury Cathedral. 








Illustrated by 49 Photographs specially taken by the Author. 
Cloth, gold lettered, 1s. 6d. net. 





Copies may be obtained from 
13, BREAM’S BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 














NEXT WEEKS ATHENAUM will contain 
Reviews of THE LIFE OF SIR JOSEPH 
BANKS, by EDWARD SMITH, and THE 
OXFORD DICTIONARY: TEAM— 
TEZKERE, by SIR JAMES A. H. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & Co.’s 


NEW LIST. 


SOCIOLOGY APPLIED TO 
PRACTICAL POLITICS. 


By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, Hon.LL.D., 
Author of ‘ Civilization and Progress,’ &c. 
8vo, 9s. net. [Inland postage 5d. 
The Author's aim in this book is to exhibit the 
extent to which the Firat Principles of Socwology can 
throw light on controverted problems in Practical 
Politics, and to indicate the line of direction along 
which the statesman should steer if he is to follow the 
path of orderly evolution, in the midst of the bewilder- 
ing variety of routes pressed on his attention from 
all sides. 








NEW NOVEL BY CANON SHEEHAN. 

THE QUEEN’S FILLET. By the Very Rev. 
P. A. CANON SHEEHAN, Author of ‘ Luke Delmege,’ 
&c. Crown 8vo, 6s. (On Monday next. 

This is a novel dealing with the French Revolution, 
the plot of which turns on a dramatic episode which 
gives the title to the book. 


THE GREAT DAYS OF NORTHUMBRIA: 


Three Lectures. by J. TRAVIS MILLS, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. net. [Inland postage 4d. 








MEMORIAL EDITION OF BALL’S ALPINE 
GUIDE. 
(NEW VOLUME, 
THE ALPINE GUIDE, Vol. II.: The 
Central Alps. Part II.: (including those Alpine 


portions of Switzerland, Italy, and Austria which lie 
S. and E. of the Rhone and Rhine, S. of the Arlberg, 
and W. of the Adige). By the late JOHN BALL, 
F.R.S., &c., President of the Alpine Club. Edited by 
GEORGE BROKE, Rector of Melton, Woodbridge, 
Suffolk, With 10 Maps. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 4d, 





THE STAR POCKET BOOK; or, How 
to Find Your Way at Night by the Stars. 


By R. WEATHERHEAD, Naval Instructor R.N. 
With a Foreword by Sir ROBERT BALL. With 
15 Star Plans. 16mo, paper cover, 1s. net ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
net ; leather, with tuck in flap, 3s. 6d. net. 

(Inland postage 1d. each. 





JULY. Price 5s. 
THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A. LL.D. 
Articles, 

ENGLAND AND SICILY IN THE TWELFTH CEN- 
TURY. By Prof. C. H. Haskins. 

REGINALD PECOCK. By the Rev. E. M. Blackie. 

THE a AT TANGIER, By Miss E. M. G. 

uth. 

Notes and Documents. 

A LATIN POEM ADDRESSED TO KING ATHEL- 
STAN. By W. H. Stevenson. 

A DATED CHARTER OF HENRY I. 
H. E. Salter. 

ADELARD OF BATH. By Prof. Haskins. 

THE ORDER OF THE TEMPLE AT NORTH 
FERRIBY. By Egerton Beck. 

CONFIRMATIONS OF OXFORD CHANCELLORS 
IN THE LINCOLN EPISCOPAL REGISTERS. 
By Strickland Gibson. 

A DEFENCE OF THE PROSCRIPTION OF THE 
YORKISTS IN 1459. By J. P. Gilson. 

ANNA TRAPNEL’S PROPHECIES. 
Burrage. 

SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF GEORGE 
SAVILE, LORD HALIFAX, TO GILBERT 
BURNET. By Miss Dorothy Lane Poole. 

And others. 


Short Notices, 


By the Rey. 


By Champlin 


Reviews of Books. 





JULY. Price 6s. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH OF TO-DAY. 

THE BATTLE OF FONTENOY. 

THE MIND OF PASCAL. 

THE ANIMAL STORY. 

“THE COCKNEY RAPHAEL.” 

DEGENERATION AND PESSIMISM. 

MADAME ROLAND. 

. ENGLISH PUBLIC LIFE. 

LYOF NIKOLAYEVITCH TOLSTOY. 

THE CORONATION AND THE CONSTITU 
TIONAL QUESTION. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CQO. 


SLeEONE SS om 


~ 








MURRAY. 





39, Paternoster Row London E.C. 
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HOLIDAY FICTION 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. PRICE 6/- EACH. 
SYLVIA’S CHAUFFEUR Louis Tracy 


** Mr. Louis Tracy may congratulate himself on having written something which will greatly enhance 
an already high reputation. e are inclined to think this is the breeziest book he has given us. 
It is all excitement and adventure, from the moment that the chauffeur sets out on his romantic 
commission till his enterprise comes to its inevitable end.”—Zastern Morning News. 


THE FOUR FINGERS Fred M. White 


** Those who read for themselves will find plenty of excitement and mystery, and experience some 
lively thrills before they reach the dénowement. The story moves on fonctions, and the plot unfolds 
itself with a vivid directness that is wholly commendable.” — World. 


PHYLLIS L. G. Moberly 


‘This book, clearly constructed and agreeably written, is always interesting as a story and in its 
drawing of womanly character.” —Scotsman.. 


BUILDERS OF SHIPS Marie C. Leighton 


‘*In this novel the author has made ‘a distinct step forward in the way of dramatic fiction: 
Tt is one of the writer’s most remarkable productions.” —Financial Times. 


A GIRL WITH A HEART Effie A. Rowlands 
Miss Rowlands shares with Charles Garvice the favours of the majority of women readers. 


THE POSTMASTER OF MARKET DEIGNTON 
E. P. Oppenheim 


“This is quite one of Mr. Oppenheim’s best stories, full of dramatic situations, admirably told, and 
with a plot which is deftly woven and very cleverly developed.” — Western Mail. 


THE STOLEN LADY A. & C. Askew 


A tensely fascinating and original romance. 


THE HEATH HOVER MYSTERY 
Bertram Mitford 


‘* Bertram Mitford has produced many good stories, and the one under notice will fully maintain 
his name as an author of fiction.” —Coventry Standard. 


THE UNKNOWN LADY Justus Miles Forman 


‘‘ This is the best work its author has ever attempted or achieved. There is charm in every line of 


WINDSOR corrazss-- 


COMPLETE NEW STORY BY 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Also Contributions by 


ROBERT BARR. KEBLE HOWARD. 
C. G. D. ROBERTS. 





THE 


AUGUST 


G. B. LANCASTER. 
H. B. MARRIOTT- WATSON. 


THIRD SERIES OF PICTURES BY 


W. DENDY SADLER. 
GRAND SUMMER NUMBER. 





WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 


SHILLING GUIDES. 


(Feap. 8vo, cloth, ls. net.) 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Aldeburgh -on-Sea and 
the Suffolk Coast. 
Anglesey and North Wales. 
Bangor «nd North Wales. 
Wells, Glastonbury, 
Cheddar. 
Bettws-y-Coed, Snow 
don and North Wales. 
Bexhill, Battle, Hastings, 


Ce 
Bideford, Clovelly, Llfra- 
combe, d&c. 
Bogner, Selsey, Chichester, 
c. 


Bournemouth, the New 
Forest, &e. 

Bridlington, Filey, Horn- 
sea, &c. 

Brighton and Hove, 
Lewes, &c. 

Broads, The, of Norfolk 
and Suffolk. 

Broadstairs, Ramsgate, 
Margate, &c. 

Bude, Tintagel, and North 

rmwall 

Buxton, Dovedale, Chats- 
worth, &. 

Canterbury, Herne Bay, 
Margate, &c. 

Carnarvon and North 
Wales. 


Channel Islands, includes 
St. Malo, &c., on French 
t. 


‘oast. 

Chichester, Bognor, Bos- 
ham, &c. 

Clevedon, Wells, &c. 

Colwyn Bay and North 

Pn. D 
on wa: an an 
North Wales ~~ 

Cromer, Sheringham, Sand- 
ringham, &c. 

Dartmoor, Chagford, Oke- 
hampton, Tavistock, &c. 
Dawlish, Teignmouth, Sid- 

mouth, &c. 
Desk. Walmer, Sandwich, 
Cc. 


Dover. With Excursions 
to Calais, Boulogne, &c. 
Dovercourt, Harwich, Fe- 


lixstowe. 

Eastbourne, Seaford, 
Pevensey. 

English Lake District. 

Exeter, Sidmouth, Ex- 
mouth, &c. 

Bymouth and South-East 


von. 
Falmouth and South Corn- 
wall 


Felixstowe, Harwich, 
Dovercourt, &c. 

Filey, Flamborough, Brid- 
lington, &c. 

Folkestone. With Excur- 
sions to Boulogne, &c. 

Harrogate, Ripon, &c. 

Hastings, St. Leonards, 
Winchelsea, &c. 

Hereford, Chepstowe and 
the Wye Valley. 

Herne Bay, Canterbury, 
Ramsgate, &c. 

Hythe, Sandgate, Folke- 
stone, &c. 

Ilfracombe, Lundy Island, 
Clovelly, &c. 





Liverpool, Birkenhead, g¢. 


Llandrindod Wells and 
Central Wales. 


Llandudno and 
Wales. 


London and Environs, 


Lowestoft, Norwich, and 
the Broads. 


igme Regis, Weymouth, 
Cc. 


North 


Lynton and Lynmouth 
orlock, Minehead, &. ’ 
Malvern, Worcester, Droit. 
wich, Tewkesbury, &c, 
Margate, Ramsgate, Can. 
coreng be. . 
Matlock and S. Derbyshire, 
Minehead, Exmoor, 
Lynton, &c. 
Newquay, Boscastle, &. 
Nottingham and the 
Dukeries. 
Paignton and South Devon, 
Penmaenmawr, Lian. 
fairfechan and North 
ales. 
Penzance, Scilly Isles, &. 
Plymouth and South-West 
jevon. 
Portsmouth, Southsea, &. 
Ramsgate, Canterbury, ke, 
Rhyl and North Wales. 
Ripon, Harrogate and Dis- 
trict. 
St. Ives and Western Cor. 
wall. 
Sheringham, Cromer and 
District. 
Scarborough, Robin 
Hood's Bay, Flamborough, 


&e. 
Sherwood Forest, the 
Dukeries, &c. 
Sidmouth aud South-East 
Devon. 
Southsea, Portsmouth, dc, 
Southwold, Dunwich, 
Aldeburgh. 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Swanage, Corfe, Lulworth, 
iC. 


Teignmouth, Dawlish, 
Exeter, &c. 

Tenby and South Wales. 

Thames, The: Putney to 
Cricklade. 

Torquay, Paignton, Dart 
mouth, &c. 

Wales, North (Northem 
Section). Llandudno, Gol. 
wyn Bay, Rhyl, Bangor, 
Carnarvon, Chester. 

Wales, North (Southem 
Section). a 
Barmouth, Pwllheli, . 
gollen, Shrewsbury, &c. 

Wales, South. Newport, 
Cardiff, Swansea, &c. 

Warwick, Leamington, 
Kenilworth. 

W eston-super- Mars, 
Clevedon, Burnham, Ched- 
dar, Wells, &c. 

Weymouth. 
Swanage, &c. 

Whitby, Robin Hood's Bay, 
Scarborough. P 

Worthing, Lancing, Little 


Dorchester, 


Isle of Man. hampton, &c. 
Isle of Wight. Wye Valley, from Source 
amington, Kenilworth. to Mouth. 

Littlehampton, Arundel,| Yarmouth and the 

Worthing, &c. Broads. 
SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeen and the Moray , Highlands and Islands. 
Firth Coast. Inverness, Speyside, the 

Edinburgh and Environs Caledonian Canal, and the 

Glasgow and the Clyde. Moray Firth Coast. 
Includes the Burns’ | Oban, Fort William, Iona, 


Country, Dunoon, Arran, 
&e. 





Staffa, and the Wester 
Highlands. 


IRELAND. 


Antrim (County), includes 
Portrush, Giant’s Cause- 
way, Donegal, &c. 

Belfast and District, &. 

Cork, Glengariff, and the 
South-West of Ireland. 





Donegal Highlands, Bun 
doran, Londonderry, &. 
Dublin and _ County 
Wicklow. a: 
Killarney and South-West 

Ireland. 


ee 





WARD, LOCK & CO., Lirrep, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘THE EDITOR ”—Advertii and Busi 





Letters to “THE PUBLISHERS ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C* FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 2.0 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. WILLIAM GREEN & SONS and Mr. JOHN MENZIES, Edinburgh.—Saturday, July 22, 1911. 
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